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A Special Report to Athletic Directors, Coaches and Trainers... 


in aio 
if I Ss 
John Roan 
RAWLINGS 
CHIEF CLOTHING DESIGNER 


Fit That Blends Good Looks 
With Free Movement Makes 
Rawlings Uniforms First Choice! 


Take a close look at the uniform at left. Note the 
neat, well tailored fit of pants and jersey—especially 
around the protective equipment. Yet arm and 
shoulder movement are easy. Note, too, how the 
jersey tapers properly to the waist. The pants fit 
snugly without sacrificing comfort or running freedom. 
They’re designed to keep the knees covered at all 
times, and with the high rise they give complete 
freedom of movement. 


Fit is just part of the Rawlings uniform story. All 
materials used are given extensive tests to assure color 
fastness, light weight and durability. See the fine 
selection of Rawlings good looking, good fitting 
uniforms for 1961. 





“The Finest In The Field! « 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK LOS ANGELES DALLAS CHICAGO 
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The coach wisely said: This whole structure 
was built just to house this floor. Nothing was 
spared in the building of our beautiful gym- 
nasium-yet some wanted to skimp in finish- 
ing the floor. Since the finish is part of the 
floor we insisted on “Trophy”. 


Don’t take chances with old-fashioned, “good 
for anything” finishes. Choose the modern, 
specialized Trophy Gym finish that forms a 
natural partnership with the flooring-rein - 
forces the critical wearing surface, holds “new 
floor” beauty, saves many dollars in longer 
floor life and in simplified maintenance. 


-and Hillyard Trophy benefits both specta- 
tors and players by providing proper light re- 
flection for a light and bright yet glare-free 
playing surface. Perfect for televising. Every 
major tournament floor is a Trophy. 


On all of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 9 tests, 
TROPHY Seal and TROPHY Finish were above Associ- 
ation standards-to win “M.F.M.A. APPROVAL”! And 
on “abrasion resistance” (resistance to wear and scuff- 
ing) TROPHY passes official tests by Timber Engineer - 
ing Company Wood Products Laboratory, with the 
highest score ever recorded for this type treatment. UL 
listed, slip-resistant. 
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Let the Hillyard “Maintaineer® 


















ON WOOD « TERRAZZO * ASPHALT 
RUBBER ¢ VINYL * CONCRETE 
OR GYMNASIUM 


You'll Jiwisth Ahead with 


HILLYARD 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


San Jose, Calif. ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI Passaic, N.J. 
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serve on your team. Here’s the 
man who can size up your floor 
problems, recommend treatments 
that meet manufacturer or asso- 
ciation specifications. He’s 


"On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 
Since 1907 


HILLYARD = St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. P-2 
(J Please send me treatment recommendations for Gym floors. 
(J Please have the Maintaineer call. No obligation! 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 


Mail address changes to: COACH & 
ATHLETE, 1905 Piedmont Road, N. E., 
Atlanta 9, Georgia. 


COACH & ATHLETE, a national magazine 
devoted to sports, is ‘published monthly ex- 
cept July. It is the official publication of 
many associations of coaches, trainers and 
officials throughout the nation and is dedi- 
cated to the highest and best interest of 
wholesome amateur sports. Editorially, it 
carries technical articles for coaches, trainers 
and officials and feature material for sports 
fans. Material in this magazine may be re- 
printed provided credit is given to COACH & 
ATHLETE. 





Subscription Rates: 
Subscription Rates: One year, $3.00; two 
years, $5.00; three years, $6.00; single copies, 
35 cents. 





General Offices: 1905 Piedmont Road, N. E., 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 


Published by COACH & ATHLETE, INC., 
business office address, 1905 Piedmont Road, 
N.E., Atlanta 9, Georgia. Second class post- 
age ‘paid at Atlanta, Georgia. Correspondence 
relating to circulation, advertising or editorial 
should be addressed to 1905 Piedmont Road, 
N.E., Atlanta 9, Georgia. 


Entered as second class matter on Novem- 
ber 3, 1938, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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COACHES REPORT: MACGREGOR E700 HELMET 


“No neck injuries and not 
a single complaint on hel- 
mets for the first time in 
my coaching career.” — 


Bill Murray, head football 
coach, Duke University 


“I think the E700 series is the answer 
to all coaches’ problems when it comes 
to protection, comfort, durability and all 
around use.” 


This statement by Bill Murray, veteran of 
22 years in big-time college coaching, is 
typical of comments from college and high 
school coaches everywhere. The E700 
series is that good. And that safe. Rein- 
forced Cycolac shell. . . lightest and 
strongest in the game; Geodetic* crown 
suspension; and Absorblo** padding. . . all 
MacGregor exclusives...make the E700 
the lightest and safest helmet in today’s 
bruising game. The Absorblo** crown 
panel, giving the appearance of an Apache 
haircut, found extensive use last year—pro- 
vides extra protection to wearer and op- 
ponent alike. 

The entire E700 series is built to cradle 
the head, soak up shock of both head-on 
and angle blows. MacGregor E705 has 
Geodetic crown suspension nylon web; 
E70A features Absorblo crown suspension 
—each provides the most protection you can 
give your players against head and neck 
injuries. As Bill Murray says, E700 series 
is the answer to any coach’s problems, Put 
your team in the helmets cheered by 
coaches everywhere as the greatest in the 
game. See your MacGregor dealer today. 


* Patent No. 2,785,407 
** Patent No. 2,679,406 
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Wit Gpuegor. 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK 


WORLD LEADER 


IN RECREATION 











CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 





President Victor F. Spathelf 


ERRIS INSTITUTE, a state college of Michigan, 
defies easy definition and simple description. This 
stems from its historical penchant for being different 
— in doing the unusual, pursuing the unorthodox. 
Located in the Western Michigan city of Big Rapids, 
once the mecca for mammoth logging drives, Ferris 
continues to live by the legacy left by its founder, 
Woodbridge Nathan Ferris, a farsighted educator who 


Today’s Ferris from the air. 








ITUTE 


BIG RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


described the college at its 1884 dedication as “an in- 
stitution which prepares young men and women for 
the actual duties of life.” It has long been known for 
the manner in which it has opened the doors of edu- 
cational opportunity for serious-minded students re- 
gardless of their previous educational background or 
attainments. 

This philsosophy still prevails despite the school’s 
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By STANLEY J. DEAN 


virtual rebirth 10 years ago. In 1950, two things hap- 
pened in swift succession: Ferris was accorded full 
status as a state college, and a wind-whipped fire 
wiped out all but a trace of the original physical 
plant. 

The past decade has witnessed a resurgence of awe- 
some proportions. Enrollment has climbed more than 
450 per cent to a current total of 3,250. The curricu- 
lum has rapidly taken on a new and dramatic scope. 
A persistent building program has equipped a large 
portion of the 247-acre campus with engineered-for- 
education structures. 

And yet, the key to the college’s stature continues 
to be its 77-year-old emphasis on service to industry, 
business, and the professions. Ferris acts as a fount 
of the types of talent in short supply everywhere. It 
offers degrees in commerce, pharmacy, and teacher 
education. It provides two-year offerings in general 
education and pre-professional programs. And it fur- 
nishes extensive terminal training in a variety of 
marketable skills ranging from auto mechanics and 
printing to cosmetology and court reporting. 

In essence, Ferris has deftly pioneered a creative 
approach to practical education meticulously geared 
to producing critically-needed manpower. And it is 
precisely this approach — in all of its ramifications — 
that has earned the school widespread acclaim as a 
present-day prototype of the “college of tomorrow.” 


* xk * 


Credited with imparting much of the vigor that cur- 
rently pervades the Ferris scene is the college’s ener- 
getic president, Victor F. Spathelf, who took over the 
reins in 1952 and has been operating at a gallop ever 
since. Besides an apparent limitless capacity for hard 
work, he has brought to the presidency an array of 
experience that encompasses a heterogeneity of posts 
in higher education and other areas of public service. 

Dr. Spathelf’s credentials include: a Bachelor of 
Art’s degree from the College of the City of Detroit 
(now Wayne State University), a Master of Art’s de- 
gree from Wayne, doctoral studies in school admin- 
istration at the University of Michigan, nine years as 
a public-school educator (teacher, principal, school 
superintendent), a 12-year administrative tenure at 
Wayne where he ultimately held the post of Dean of 
Student Affairs, lofty positions with professional 
groups ranging from vice-president of the Michigan 
Congress of Parents and Teachers to president of the 
National Association of Student Personnel Adminis- 
trators. Dr. Spathelf is currently president of the 
Michigan Council of State College Presidents. 

A former athlete himself (a crack quarter-miler in 
his undergraduate days), the Ferris’ president has 
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Entrance to Ferris, “Michigan’s Most Distinctive State College”. 


Ferris Institute’s Science Hall. 


























Viciory Bell — High-scoring halfback 
Buzz McNally leads the Bulldogs under 
the Phi Sigma Chi Victory Bell for the 


Traditional ringing following a triumph. 


CRY, 


Below: Intramural Director Frank Karas 
points up a few regulations for a group 
of student supervisors. Left to right, 
they are: Terry Montei, Mario Borrocci, 
Roger Johnson and Ken Tourangeau. 





FERRIS INSTITUTE 


manifested intense interest in the de- 
velopment of the college’s athletic pro- 
gram. He has unstintingly served the 
program as an astute policy-maker, a 
friend and welcome mentor to mem- 
bers of the coaching staff, and an in- 
transigent booster of all Bulldog Teams. 


Athletics at Ferris 


The Ferris athletic program, viewed 
as a low-pressure corollary to its edu- 
cational offerings and adhering to strin- 
gent codes of amateurism, is pointed at 
constructively influencing the behavior 
of an individual so that he will develop 
to the optimum of his capacity, be 
adaptable to varied conditions in a 
kaleidoscopic series of personal chal- 
lenges, and be sensitive to personal 
responsilibity in settings afforded by 
competition and common effort. 


Operating under an - organizational 
precept that accords all coaches regu- 
lar faculty status, Ferris has placed a 
premium on the concept that the pri- 
mary function of coaching is to pro- 
vide sound counseling and superior in- 
struction to all students coming under 
the athletic program’s purview. If this 
is done, the college believes that the 
win-loss column will take care of it- 
self. 


Proof of the policy’s soundness is 
supplied by a recap of the recent rec- 
ords in the school’s six areas of inter- 
collegiate activity — football, baseball, 
track, basketball, golf and tennis. 


In 1959, the track team shaped the 


(Continued from page 7) 


success pattern by launching a dual- 
meet victory skein which currently 
stands at 17 straight. The varsity grid 
squad of the same year parlayed green- 
but-gritty material into a _ season’s 
mark of 4-3. The 1959-60 basketball 
team followed with a 15-5 campaign 
and a trip to Kansas City as Michi- 
gan’s representative to the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
tournament. 

In 1960, tennis (1-7) struck the only 
discordant note in an otherwise 
“smash” performance. Track kept its 
winning streak intact, baseball posted 
an 11-3 record against rugged compe- 
tition, and golf putted to a 5-3 mark. 
Whereupon the football fortunes of 
Ferris soared to an all-time high as 
the freshman talent of the previous 
year jelled into a powerhouse that 
rolled to a 7-1 record and earned the 
college lofty NAIA rankings for prow- 
ess on defense as well as offense. 

To frost the cake, the cage squad of 
the campaign just past succeeded in 
tieing the 30-year-old record for the 
best win-loss mark in Ferris history — 
posting 17 wins against four defeats 
before bowing in its bid to repeat as 
the state’s NAIA champion. 

All of which has been accomplished 
within an operational framework 
which has some highly unusual facets. 
For example: 


—Ferris does not have a degree 
program for physical education ma- 
jors. 

—Ferris does not provide athletic 





Ferris Institute’s 1960-61 Varsity Basketball Team. Back row, left to right: Coach Jim 
Wink, John Chaffin, Toy Palmer, Captain Dan Dobrocznyski, Mike Bohnet, Jerry 
Hopkins and Gary Meeker. Front row: Dick McDevitt, John Matthews, Everett Griffin, 


Jim Kourtakis and Tom Shippy. 
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Pa: i 
SAM KETCHMAN 
Athletic Director and head 
coach of football and tennis 


scholarships. Athletes must compete 
with other students for academic schol- 
arships as well as for part-time cam- 
pus jobs which are allocated to all 
students impartially. 

—tThe college has stringent eligibility 
requirements which substantially ex- 
ceed those in effect at most schools 
(e.g., a 2.0 honor point average — out 
of a possible 4.0 — is a prerequisite to 
participation through all four years of 
athletic eligibility, as compared with 
the 1.5 - 1.8 average required for the 
first two years at many schools). 

—The intercollegiate program is 
completely underwritten out of col- 
lege funds, without assistance from 
gate receipts. 

—Ferris functions as an athletic in- 
dependent, unaffiliated with any con- 
ference or league. It seeks competition 
with schools adhering to an intercol- 
legiate philosophy similar to its own. 

* * * 

Supporting this unorthodox approach 
to varsity athletics is an array of 
physical facilities which also boasts 


FRANK J. KARAS 
Baseball Coach 





SF itm : i“ 
NORMAN BENNETT 


Track Coach and Trainer 


some extraordinary features. Not the 
least of these is Top Taggart Field, lo- 
cated on the campus and considered 
one of the finest small-college facili- 
ties of its kind. 

Designed with a built-in versatility 
that accommodates football and track 
as well as the college’s commencement 
and other concomitant events, the mod- 
ern installation became aé_ reality 
through the generosity of Alumnus 
W. C. (Top) Taggart of Big Rapids, 
who starred on one of the better Bull- 
dog football teams of another era. Its 
pertinent features include: a_ total 
seating capacity of 4,500, a manicured 
gridiron equipped for efficient drain- 
age and watering, a standard quar- 
ter-mile track with a 220-yard straight- 
away, a lighting system that yields 
to none other in the state, and a heated, 
glass-enclosed press box. 

The stadium serves as the hub of a 
22-acre outdoor-sports area, sprawling 
along one flank of the campus, which 
also includes a pair of multiple-pur- 
pose fields used for varsity practice, 


Top Taggart Field at Homecoming. 
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JAMES WINK 
Basketball and Golf Coach 


intramural contests, and some physi- 
cal-education classes. 


Nerve center for indoor activity is 
the 1,000-seat Alumni Hall gymnasium, 
site of all home basketball games and 
focal point for most of the physical ed- 
ucation program. A new health-educa- 
tion facility, combining the characteris- 
tics of a field house and a gymnasium, 
has been assigned a high priority in 
the Ferris master-plan for future ex- 
pansion. 

The existing gym, a 32-year-old gift 
from the college’s alumni, also accom- 
modates a broad and burgeoning pro- 


(Continued on page 39) 





Ferris track coach, Norm Bennett, lec- 
tures on leg work to hurdlers Dan Wa- 
wersik (right) and Jack Tallman. 
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By DWIGHT KEITH 


AN HONOR CODE FOR STUDENTS 


BROWN HIGH SCHOOL of Atlanta, Georgia, has set a 
pattern which could well be followed by other schools 
throughout the Nation. It is an Honor Code which was con- 
ceived and written by the student leaders, adopted by the 
student body and signed by the students individually. It is 
the outgrowth of three years of planning by the student 
officers and the able guidance of their principal, J. E. 
DeVaughn. 

This is excellent training in self government and it 
showed immediate tangible results. Conduct of the students 
in the lunchrooms, hallways, cafeteria and on the campus 
is vastly improved. Faculty attendance in the cafeteria was 
no longer necessary at lunch period and elsewhere about 
the school students controlled the problems of conduct 
through their elected leaders. 

This is indeed a constructive piece of work for which 
Mr. DeVaughn and Brown High School is justly proud. The 
class of 61 that saw it through from its inception to its 
reality, is presenting the school with plaques of the Code 
for each classroom. This is indeed a fitting gift for a class 
to leave, as it is not merely something to be looked at but 
to be lived by and to become a part of the personal 
philosophy and code of students of Brown High School 
throughout the years to come. 

Mr. DeVaughn is a former Football Coach at Brown High 
School where he developed some of the greatest teams in 
the history of the state. He is now one of the best school 
administrators in the state and is to be congratulated on 
his fine leadership. 

The Code follows: 


BROWN HIGH HONOR CODE 


These things I believe and pledge on my honor to strive 
to achieve at Brown High and wherever my behavior is as- 
sociated with the honor of my school: 

I believe that I have an obligation to myself, my school, 
and my country to achieve the fullest development of my 
abilities — spiritual, mental, and physical; toward this 
goal I will work; 


I believe that Brown High School, its facility and stu- 
dents, has set itself worthy goals and is a school for which 
I can rightly hold deepest pride; I will therefore strive never 
to bring discredit upon the ideals of Brown High, but shall 
strive always to be an honorable member of this honorable 
group and help to shape even more worthy goals. 


In order to achieve these broad worthy purposes I will 
specifically strive to demonstrate the following: 


1. I will strive always to be loyal to the best traditions 
of Brown High: 


2. I will demonstrate orderly conduct in and away from 
school; 

3. I will strive to practice honesty in my dealings with 
my fellow students and teachers, to include intellectual 
honesty, never passing as my thought or knowledge that of 
another student or source, be it in discussion, assignment, 
written work or formal examination, nor will I give un- 
authorized help to another. I will be willing to sign a pledge 
to that effect; 


4. I will support my student leaders and the faculty and 
administration as they work with the student body for the 
greatest school we can build; 


5. I will support the teams and representatives of our 
school in all contests and take pride in their achievements, 
and will at all times cheer their honorable accomplishments 
and will demonstrate appreciation, courtesy and respect for 
our opponents, in the spirit of best sportsmanship; 

6. I will consider others as I would have them consider 
me in all my relationships here at school and at Brown ac- 
tivities or wherever I carry my school’s identity; 

7. I will respect all our physical and material blessings 
as community property and will consider it proper to pre- 
serve them for all, now and in the future, and will consider 
it an abrogation of this pledge to mar or destroy anything 
Iam now privileged to enjoy; 

8. Believing that cleanliness is a demonstration of good 
spirit and consideration of others, I will strive to keep all 





COACH & ATHLETE 


& The Magazine for Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 

(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 

(3) Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans as 
well as coaches, officials and players. 








COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 
sportsmanship and eth- 


(1) Fair play 
(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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areas of our school clean and orderly as we add to our 
physical properties and beautify our school; 

9. Believing that violence in a land of democracy and 
law achieves nothing worthwhile but frustrates the demo- 
cratic process, I renounce both individual and group vio- 
lence as a method of action and promise to use democratic 
processes to forward the ideals to which I am personally 
committed. 

These things I believe and pledge myself on my honor 
to strive for always as a responsible citizen of a great 
Brown High School. 





ATTENTION HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETES 


DO YOU KNOW THAT According to Eastern College Ath- 

letic Conference Rules of Eligibility: 

YOU WILL BE INELIGIBLE if you permit the use of your 
name or picture in commercial advertising. : 

YOU WILL BE INELIGIBLE if you receive payment or ac- 
cept a gift or loan for playing, coaching, officiating, or 
teaching in any sport. 

YOU WILL BE INELIGIBLE if you sign a contract with a 
professional team even though you receive no payment or 
have no participation. 

YOU WILL BE INELIGIBLE if you receive expenses from 
a professional team. 

YOU WILL BE INELIGIBLE if you play in any sport with 
a professional team or with professional players. 

YOU WILL BE INELIGIBLE for intercollegiate athletic 
competition if you have ever been a member or played 
on any team in the American Soccer League or if you 


played with a soccer team listing paid or professional 

players as team members or opponents. 

YOU WILL BE INELIGIBLE if you practice or try out 
with a professional team even though you receive no ex- 
penses or payment therefor — except that as an ECAC 
student you may, with written permission from the ap- 
propriate athletic authority at your institution, practice 
or try out with a professional baseball team provided you 
receive no expense allowance or other payment in con- 
nection therewith. 

YOU WILL RISK LOSS OF ELIGIBILITY if you receive 
compensation for a radio or TV appearance. 

YOU WILL RISK LOSS OF ELIGIBILITY if you accept 
an award which does not comply with reasonable speci- 
fications as to value, type and source. 

YOU WILL BE INELIGIBLE if you participate in an ath- 
letic contest under a false or assumed name. 

The above items suggest some of the commonly recurring 
cases in which students are declared ineligible through 
ignorance of the rules of the Eastern College Athletic Con- 
ference. The purpose of this bulletin is to caution secondary 
school students interested in athletic competition regarding 
some of the situations in which they may unwittingly be- 
come involved and to inform them that IGNORANCE OF 
THE RULES DOES NOT MAKE THESE RULES ANY LESS 
BINDING. 


EASTERN COLLEGE ATHLETIC CONFERENCE 
Asa S. Bushnell, Commissioner 

George L. Shiebler, Associate Commissioner 

Robert M. Whitelaw, Assistant Commissioner 
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Coach Striplin is now in his second year 
as athletic director and head coach of 
football, basketball and track at Baker 
High School. Baker is a Class B school 
with only 43 boys in the top three grades. 
Coach Striplin introduced track at Baker 
last year and finished number 8 among 
class B schools in the state. At this writing, 
Baker is undefeated in meets this year. 

Striplin’s record in all sports at Baker 
is 48 wins, 22 losses and 2 ties. This in- 
cludes a football post-season bowl victory 
and a basketball conference champion- 
ship. 





WOULD LIKE to recommend a 330 

yard track around your football 
field for schools that are limited in 
space and are beginning a track pro- 
gram. 

This track can be installed with the 
barest minimum in cost of construc- 
tion and will bear practically no bur- 


100 yds+> 





A TRACK FOR SMALL SCHOOLS 


By JIM STRIPLIN 


Athletic Director, Baker (Fla.) High School 


den on some of our already “strained” 
athletic budgets. 

It also provides many excellent fea- 
tures that could not be obtained by a 
track set away from the football field. 

An outstanding feature of the track 
around the football field is that spec- 
tators can be accommodated and it en- 
ables track meets to be held at night. 
This has enabled track at our school 
not to be just an “added” sport but 
one that supports itself financially and 
is enjoyed tremendously by our fans. 

We have also found that the track 
itself provides needed room to separate 
the football playing area from the 
spectators. 

We tried many different distances 
and size tracks ranging from a 360 
yard (which was the maximum dis- 
tance we could obtain with our avail- 


able space) track to a 220 yard track. 
We found that 220 yard track was a 
good “even” distance but found that 
our times were considerably slower 
due to the short straightaways and the 
greater number of laps. The 220, al- 
so, had to be run on the football play- 
ing surface. 

The 330 yard track is divided into 
three 110 yard segments. The straight- 
aways are 100 yards in length and the 
turns are 65 yards giving a good grad- 
ual turn. 

After the track is laid out it is a 
simple matter for a road grader to cut 
and smooth the running surface. If de- 
sired a layer of sand-clay or a good 
top soil can be added and packed. 
Cinders could be put in if you could 
afford the extra expense. 


The turns will touch a part of the 
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end zone. By making the height of the 
track practically the same height as 
the football field we feel that the 
smoothed surface will not hinder our 
football activity. 

All events finish at the same place 
with the exception of the 120 yard 
high hurdles and the 100 yard dash 
and the starts are located at one of 
the two 110 yard segments. This is also 
true in the relays. We run three relays 
in high school in Florida, the 880, 
Sprint Medley (110, 220, 330, 440) and 
the mile relay. All of these work fine 
on our track. Other distant relays 
could be run as easily. 

One sideline probably will provide 
enough distance for a straightaway for 
the 120 yard high hurdles and the 100 
yard dash. 

By realizing the 330 yard track lacks 
110 yards being a quarter-mile track 
the runners have little trouble under- 
standing the distances to be run. 

For example: To run the 440 the start 
is located 110 yards from the finish 
line and one lap of 330 yards is needed 
to complete the race. In the 880 the 
start is 220 yards from the finish line 
and two laps of 330 yards is needed 
to complete the race. For a mile 110 
yards and five laps make the distance. 

This makes only two points from 
where all races start and all races fin- 
ish at the same place for the timers, 
spectators and participants’ conveni- 
ence. 

I believe the 330 track will enable 
many schools to integrate a track pro- 
gram into their interscholastic activi- 
ties that have not been able to do so in 
the past because of lack of space or 
finances. 





BOUND EDITIONS 
COACH & ATHLETE 


An ideal way to preserve for 
ready reference the technical 
articles, summaries and records 
of the past year. Beautifully 
bound. A nice addition to any 
library. 


$5.00 each, Postpaid 


The following volumes still a- 
vailable: Vols. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
and 21. 


Order from: 


COACH & ATHLETE 


1905 Piedmont Rd., N. E. 
ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 
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IF YOU ARE A SUPERMAN 


If you are a superman naturally, you can practice your sport and perhaps become a 
champion. But if you are just an ordinary man to begin, what do you do, just become 
an ordinary athlete? Or do you do like Olympic champions Bob Richards, Mal 
Whitfield, Parry O’Brien, Al Oerter or other great champions and record holders 
Bill Neider, Don Bragg, John Thomas, Billy Cannon, Jackie Jensen, Pete Dawkins, 
Bob Gutowski, Bob Backus, Frank Stranahan, Dick Cleveland and Al Wiggans, 
train with York Barbells, the Bob Hoffman way? 16 of the men who won Olympic 
championships at Melbourne, were Bob Hoffman’s boys grown up, boys who 
started to read Strength & Health magazine and train with York Barbells, when 
they entered their teens. And almost without exception these men used Hoffman’s 
Hi-Proteen and Energol. The Olympic team, the Pan-American team, the teams 
which competed all over the world, were supplied with Hoffman nutritional products. 


TO IMPROVE AT YOUR CHOSEN SPORT 


To get on the right track to greater athletic success, to improve at your chosen sport, 
you need barbells. We will be pleased to send you a complete catalogue of York 
weight-training equipment. York is by far the oldest and the largest in the field; 
you need all the “know how” you can get. Plan now to obtain the book BETTER 
ATHLETES, this 400-page book with 300 pictures and illustrations is moderately 
priced at $5.00. You can order it from Bob Hoffman, York, Pa. Make use of the 
instruction it contains, plan to visit our new building in York, attend some of the 
clinics devoted to weight training and the building of better athletes. 





Pictured here is the Hoffman's Hi-Proteen-Energol-Daily Dozen Bargain Special. Priced 
at only $7.50 for a generous month’s supply of these two wonderful nutritional products, 
it is a rare nutritional bargain in today’s usual high-cost market for nutritional products. 


Start making Hi-Proteen and Energol a regular part of your diet. We are offering 
bargain combinations to encourage you to benefit from these excellent products. For 
those who want more strength, muscle and added weight, we offer The Gain Weight 
Special, two cans of Gain Weight Hi-Proteen, purchased separately, $3.00 per can; 
a pint of Energol, enough of both products for a month, and the already world-famous 
DAILY DOZEN, all for $10.00. If you want to order Energol separately, it is priced 
at 8 oz. bottle $3.00, pint $5.00, quart $8.00, gallon $25.00. You will fill 16 $3.00 
bottles with a gallon. If you don’t particularly want to gain weight, just to have super 
health, more strength, greater endurance, we will send you our Bargain Physical 
Fitness Special, Hoffman Super Hi-Proteen in both tablet and powder form, pint of 
Energol, Daily Dozen, for $10.00. This is the combination which so many of Amer- 
ica’s greatest athletes have been using to their great advantage. You can purchase 
these products direct from Bob Hoffman, York Barbell Co., York, Pa., or from a 
health food store if there is one near you. If we can help you ir any way, just make 
your wishes known. 
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By EDWARD CHUI 
la 
Golf Coach, University of Hawaii pe 
us 
be 
tit 
up to this examination. However, a _ understand each player’s needs in a a 
really earnest coach will want to know’ clear and objective manner. Having 
more than just the score value of the this understanding, the coach is in a = 
oe _ player’s progress. The coach knows far more effective position to give each ree 
Coach Chui is a graduate of the Uni- that each player is a unique problem, player adequate guidance and to adopt : 
versity of lowa where he received his B.S. ; : . . wl 
degree in 1947 and his M.A. in 1948 with with his own perculiar background and his coaching efforts to meet the play- pie 
a major —— education. At the Uni- playing idiosyncracies, each differing  er’s most outstanding needs. ye 
ieee Aeeeeees cf tae ad glace? Toms the other individual players 2 This teaic tnckion an be socom | fe 
education and teaches courses in golf, innumerable ways. With this in view, plished efficiently through the intelli- til 
y, physiology, personal hygiene, of- the basic function of the coach is to- gent recording of the player’s tourna- the 
ficiating in sports and track and field. He 
has supervised the intramural program the 
for men for five years. of 
He organized and established golf in he 
University of Hawaii’s athletic program mé 
last year with the objective of sending UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII < 
Hawaii’s players to future national tourn- Golf Analysis Form : 
aments. (CHUI) 
Coach Chui formerly served as athletic — 
director at Heilehua High School and Uni- a enee 
versity High School. He also coached foot- Golf Course: Strokes (Tees and Through Putting (Strokes on 
ball, basketball, baseball and track. ae Green) Greens only) 
Yards| Par ond 
OACHES with a strong vision to- 
» ward success and with it the will to 
win should realize his first responsi- a 
bility is to the player in his care. All 
coaches realize that the degree of suc- —- 
cess to which a team aspires is related 
directly to the sum total of the quality es 
of progress made during competition by eae 
all participating members of the team. ae 
Therefore, the conscientious coach, not 
unlike the conscientious teacher who inte! 
constantly evaluates and reevaluates 
the effectiveness of his teaching as re- 
lated to improved behavior and learn- 
ing of his pupils, will most certainly 
engage in some kind of explorative 
review of the progress achieved by 
every member of his team. IN_ 
The golf coach can easily take a_ Total 
hard, cold look at the improvement Soproiionate yards REMARKS: 
in quality of competitive tournament off the tee. 
play exhibited by each player by a PENALTY STROKES 
simple analysis of tournament scores  F¢,to be included, 
posted by each player following each SYMBOLS: 1W Driver BU Bunker LB Lost ball SL_ Slice 
match or round, A quick comparison 2W Braie © BW Draw © OB Gutof pounds Saf Smother 
of the playe eg pene with = rating ad Sadhinake ben & ee] SH Seon TR Tree (s) 
course rating will give an immedi- used by number HK Hook SK Sky (pop) WH Water Hazard 
ate impression of the player’s ability 
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ment rounds. An account of every Experience in the use of this device 
stroke executed by the player in a_ will bring out these important consid- | 
tournament round could be kept in’ erations in every player’s game. These 
some sort of organized form — much are the points the coach can be most 
like a bookkeeper keeps his simple ac- helpful in his work with each player’s 
counts. This sort of “19th Hole” autop- game. 
sy with pencil and paper will prove to 1. Course charting and management. 
be an indispensable device to aid both 2. Club selection. Both course man- 
the coach and player to evaluate in a agement and club selection are fac- 
more objective and concrete manner tors directly related to the results of 
the player’s growth under competitive each shot.executed in terms of bet- 
conditions. The groundwork for coach- ter scoring. 
ing with improvement in view can be 3. Ability and pattern of play off the 
laid with more certainty. The accom- tee. 
panying form has been found highly 4. Accuracy in approaching greens. 
useful for this purpose. It could easily 5. Ability in putting. 
be duplicated and in sufficient quan- 6. Knowledge of rules (as might be 
tity so that every player could have an reflected in penalties). 
ample supply to work with. The sym- 7. General ‘pattern of play, i.e., tend- 
e,: bolism used is arbitrary and could be ency toward overextending or over- pou Se panos od 
er modified in any way which might best conserving. Overextending refers to : one best Suited to your in. 
suit the preference of the coach. In the an aggressive attitude which invari- dividual requirements. There 
me beginning, the player may find it some- ably or constantly results in over- pag ergs wg 
opt what cumbersome to have to make the shooting greens. Overconserving re- functions to meet specific 
ny entries after he plays every hole. How- fers to a timid attitude in falling page vie a — 
ever, he will soon find that with a lit- short of greens. wt Gas ie wd rte 
m- tle experience, he’ll be able to wait un- 8. Playing the wind. of nearest Racine Jeweler. 
sli- til a more convenient time following 9. Mental attitude. Realization of the _ 
na- the round to make the entries. When fact that every shot is executed 
the player has progressed to this point primarily for the purpose of scoring 7 
of being able to recall all of his shots, the lowest possible figure against 20 W. 47 Posi oar ah od 
ee dae tae 5 i weines P 3 ; » NY.C., Dept. C6 
he will find that he has become a more par and, with this principle in mind, natghatnie for Wes Mimeak: Cieia site’ settee 
mature player. the willingness to accept the con- since 1890. Featuring Gallet, Galco, Security, Guinand. 
See accompanying chart. sequences of each execution. 
{UI) 
cE 
TAL REVOLUTIONARY NEW ELASTIC FIBRE FROM DUPONT 
— HAS MORE STRETCH THAN RUBBER—-AND NEVER LOSES IT! 
—— SPANDEX IN A GAME PANT MEANS: ‘, ' Possibilities for the use of 
— EXTRA STRETCH—Up, down and side) Om | / Spandex are unlimited—but the 
ae ways! Pant rides high, never creeps down: supply is not. Spanjian alone will have 
=a Du Pont Spandex in a game pant this year! 
a ELASTICITY THAT LASTS for the life of With fabric front and Spandex contour knit 
ae the garment! Repeated machine washing » _ back in brilliant colors—see it at your exclusive 
<a and drying will not deteriorate fibre. %  Spanjian dealers now—at a price no higher 
——— NO SAG—Spandex never stretches out than ony top quamy pant! 
— or loses its ‘‘snap’’! 
—— MOVES WITH BODY like a second skin! | ,e 
cee Practically seals pads in place! # Yr Pasadena, California 
RUGGED YET LIGHTWEIGHT—Rein- 
forced with nylon for added strength. TS 
Knit and fabric seams ‘‘welded”’ together 2 
—_— to form a permanent bond. 
3S 
azard Write for your free 1961 Football Catalog and 
name of your exclusive Spanjian dealer to Spanjian P.O. Box 3111 
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JUDO 


By LINDY AVAKIAN 


HERE HAS BEEN a tremendous 

increase in the development of 
judo courses in public schools in 
America. In addition there are ap- 
proximately four-hundred private judo 
schools and clubs. 


The teaching and coaching of judo 
is a very interesting venture. One who 
takes the effort to learn the basic 
principles of judo can very easily use 
the basic knowledge of similar activi- 
ties in transference to set up a good 
training program. The American in- 
structor has an advantage in teaching 
judo, because the teaching of Ameri- 
can sports is based on scientific princi- 
ples. In effect the traditional Japanese 
Toughen-up type of instruction would 
soon give in to the more scientific style 
of teaching mastered by instructors in 
our school systems. In further empha- 
sizing this point, a good example would 
be — if a gymnastic, wrestling or box- 
ing instructor or coach were to 
transfer his skills of teaching and fur- 
ther support them with the basics of 
judo taken from a well presented text 
on judo, he would definitely be able 
to instruct a class on sport judo and 
get excellent results from his students. 


The primary merit of judo lies in the 





The Foot Sweep 
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process of training which literally 
drives the law of balance of nature in- 
to one’s being. The practice of judo is 
a phenomena similar to that of digest- 
ing food — it must be indulged in ra- 
tionally and naturally assimilated. 


Judo provides one with a state of mind ~ 


that allows one to take action on reso- 
lute decisions without fear or appre- 
hension; free from uncertainty and 
doubt. 


Judo is based on the principle of 
equilibrium; relating to methods of 
stabilizing one’s balance and simul- 
taneously disturbing the balance of the 
opponent. Self-mastery of balance is a 
result of deep controlled abdominal 
breathing, which ultimately through 
perfect practice results in the control 
of the body’s center of gravity. 

There is nothing mysterious or su- 
pernatural about judo. Sport Judo — 
the major phase of the art and science 
strives for two objectives: First — the 
Maximum use of the body and mind. 
Second — Mutual welfare and bene- 
fit. In other words judo seeks to go a 
step further in the development of co- 
ordinated function of one’s control of 
the physical body through mental con- 
centration. Mutual welfare and bene- 
fit — refers to the universal goal of — 
Sportsmanship. 

First, to receive a better picture of 
today’s judo, let’s step back to the 
time of its origin. Judo — known then 
as ju-jitsu, was formulated about fif- 
teen hundred years ago during the 
feudal era of Japan. In its original en- 
vironment it was used as a combative 
art by the Samurai warriors. 


The dark-period of ju-jitsu occurred 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, when it was surrendered for 
more modern methods of warfare. In 
1882, through the efforts of a Japanese 
scholar-statesman and expert in the 
art — it made a dramatic comeback 
under a new system. As a result of a 
seminar which was held in Tokyo with 
the top ju-jitsu experts, Dr. Jigoro Kano 
formed a new system — which exclud- 
ed many of more dangerous and inef- 
fective techniques and developed some 
new ones. In 1882 he formed the Ko- 


Lindy Avakian. Co-author of the book 
“The Secrets of Judo,” a text for instruc- 
tors and students, to be released in late 
November, 1959, by the Charles E. Tuttle 
Company, Tokyo, Japan and Rutland, 
Vermont. The book was realized in col- 
laboration with Professor Jiichi Watanabe, 
one of Japan’s top Judo experts and the 
holder of the sixth-degree black belt. 

Avakian is a graduate of the Fresno 
State College and has a Physical Educa- 
tion A. B. degree. 

He is a graduate of the special instruc- 
tors course at the world judo headquarters 
in Tokyo, The Kodokan, and the holder 
of the third degree black belt in judo... 
Member of the U. S. judo team in the 
U. S.-Japan International Meet in 1955 
. .. Representative of the USA in the world 
championship series in 1956. 





dokan Judo Institute in Tokyo, and 
called his new system — Judo. 


Judo is now recognized as a form 
of self-defense, physical and mental 
culture, and a competitive sport. JU 
means gentle or what may be more 
clearly stated as indirect resistance to 
brute force in the practice of the sport. 

The backbone of judo in Japan today 
is the practice of sport judo as a physi- 
cal education and athletic activity in 
public schools — from elementary 
through college levels. 


Judo was introduced in America 





The Body Drop 
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soon after the turn of the twentieth 
century — first, through the emigra- 
tion of Japanese to the west coast of 
the United States; and second — 
through the official visits of Japanese 
experts to the United States. 

In 1907, an aging Japanese judo ex- 
pert left the United States — return- 
ing to his native Japan. His departure 
was one of sadness as he was leaving 
behind one of his prize students. He 
had taught judo to him for three years. 
He said of his student, “He was a 
husky man and impetuous, and my con- 
cern over protecting him from injury 
was in itself a serious task. But his 
zeal and fast progress in judo will be 
one of my finest memories. I have 
presented him with the advanced rank 
for his conscientious efforts.” His stu- 
dent? President Theodore Roosevelt. 
His practice hall was located in a spe- 
cial room in the White House. 


For many years following, judo was 
primarily confined to Japanese-Ameri- 
can communities. Following World 
War II, Caucasian-Americans return- 
ing from occupation duty in Japan set 
off a fantastic chain-reaction of in- 
terest in judo throughout America. 
Today judo has become one of Ameri- 
ca’s fastest growing sports. 

In 1953, the First National A.A.U. 
Judo Championships were held at the 
San Jose State college in California. 

The adoption of judo by the A.A.U. 
merits the mention of the late Dr. 
Henry Stone, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who worked tirelessly to bring 
about its acceptance as an A.A.U. sport 
event. 


International contests which have ex- 
perienced the representation of Ameri- 
can judoists are: The Pan-American 
Meets, the U.S.-Japan Judo Meet in 
1955 — held in Japan, and The World 
Championship Series in 1956 — held 
in Japan, with twenty-seven countries 
participating. 

The J.B.B.F. (Judo Black Belt Fed- 
eration of U.S.) is the national control- 
ling body of judo and has as its sup- 
porting body — the A.A.U. 


The primary difference in contests 
supported by each of these organiza- 
tions is in the matching of contestants. 
In a J.B.B.F. national or regional con- 
test, the judoists are matched accord- 
ing to their rank of skill — white belt, 
brown, or the advanced rank of black 
belt. In a A.A.U. event the contestants 
are matched according to four weight 
divisions irregardless of their rank- 
ing. The four weight divisions are: 130 
pounds and under, 150 pounds and un- 
der, 180 pounds and under, and the 
unlimited heavyweight division. This 
system is practiced during the annual 
National A.A.U. Judo Championships. 


The status of U.S. Judo has reached 
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a high level, although on an interna- 
tional basis America ranks fourth, giv- 
ing way to Japan, France, England in 
that order. 

There are nearly seven hundred 
black belt holders in the United States 
today, and thousands of up-and-com- 
ing enthusiasts of the sport. In learn- 
ing judo, the novice is first taught the 
proper methods of falling. He learns 
that before his body strikes the mat 
he is able to break the fall by striking 
his arms and hands palm down against 
the mat. The arms are extended out 
on a forty-five degree angle from the 
side of the body. When he has mas- 
tered the falls fairly well, he may 
then be indoctrinated on the basic 
throws. — 

In throwing techniques there are 
four categories: the over-shoulder 
throw, the over-hip throw, the foot 
sweep, and the sacrifice throw. The 
latter throw is executed when the 
thrower drops his body to the mat and 
pulls with his arms — the opponent 
goes soaring over one side of the 
thrower’s body. In these throws the 
principle parts, such as the shoulder 
and hip are bases of a fulcrum for 
leverage when executing the various 
throws. There are also the techniques 
of Groundwork: the Elbow lock, the 
strangle, and the holdown. When the 
student has gained confidence, he can 
then be allowed to engage in Free Ex- 
ercise (Randori) a  throw-and-be- 
thrown session similar to sparring in 
boxing. The student is allowed an op- 
portunity to develop skill and flexi- 
bility in the application of the various 
techniques while in motion. 

Usually it is advisable for the in- 
structor to be the student’s first part- 
ner until he has gained enough confi- 
dence and developed enough skill to 
perform without sustaining unneces- 
sary injuries. The student will quickly 
learn the Key to good judo practice 
and performance. Unless he is able to 
direct his opponent off-balance, he will 
find that the opponent will sustain his 
balance and will remain on his feet 
longer than he has anticipated. 

Balance is a more important factor 
in judo than speed, because the mas- 
tery of balance is the key to the suc- 
cessful execution of judo techniques; 
Speed is a natural progression phe- 
nomena which is a result of continuous 
perfect practice. 

Power judo is a detriment to the ad- 
vancement of judo skills; but it must 
be clear that in judo, a good man dur- 
ing an unguarded moment may lose 
in a contest in a split-second, leaving 
little room for first aid to a hurt pride. 

The judoist is dressed in a tight- 
woven cotton robe and a knee length 
pants called a judogi. A _ belt is 


(Continued on page 18) 
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An extra touch of smart- 
ness for your teams... 
one of your school colors 
on their sock tops. Many 
other Wigwam styles to << 


choose from, too... all ©) > _s 





with built-in, lasting 
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JUDO 
(Continued from page 17) 


wrapped about his waist twice. Some 
of the techniques are executed by ap- 
plying them on the uniform itself. 

When the student has developed a 
little skill he may be placed against 
an opponent of his own skill level and 
released to a message of ‘May the best 
man win.” 

In a contest the two judoists meet — 
six feet apart; bow in the traditional 
salutation — step forward, each grasp- 
ing the other’s right sleeve at the el- 
bow with the left hand, and the left 
lapel at chest level with the right 
hand. They then begin their skilled 
maneuvers; attempting to catch the op- 
ponent while he is moving his body 
weight from one foot to the other as 
he steps forward or to one side. He 
may find that the best defense in 
avoiding his opponent’s attack is by 
remaining as relaxed and flexible as 
possible; moving his bare feet across 
the mat with a slide or shuffle step. 
A wrong move; a crossing of the feet 
may result in being thrown. 

When a judoist gains victory it will 
be in the following manner: either by a 
clean throw where the opponent lands 
on the mat proper — either on his 
back or sufficiently enough for the 


referee to justify loss of control. He is 
given the victory by a call of one 
point. If the throw is incomplete, the 
call will be a half-point. A victory is 
also gained by submission by the op- 
ponent to a strangle hold; or to an 
elbowlock; or when he has been pinned 
to the mat properly for a period of 
thirty seconds. Judo contests are held 
either on a team or individual basis. 
Judo when taught scientifically must 
follow the basic dynamics of physics. 
For example — let’s assume that the 
thrower has placed the opponent off 
balance by directing his body weight 
onto one leg; let’s use the right leg. 
When the thrower moves in to execute 
the hip throw he needs to attack the 
vulnerable right side of his opponent. 
He has placed his right arm around 
the defender’s waist and pulls him to- 
wards him, until the opponent is forced 
up on his toes and against the throw- 
er’s right hip, as the thrower completes 
a half-pivot to his left. The opponent 
is now off balance, weight primarily 
on his right leg — both are now facing 
the same direction. The thrower then 
pulls with his left arm on the right 
sleeve of his opponent’s uniform, pull- 
ing him forward and towards his right 
side. There are two laws of (*) motion 
involved in this throw: First — the 
force acting along a curved line. Sec- 


ond — the force that acts along a 


straight line. The hip throw is the basic 
throw in judo. 

In the execution of this throw, the 
two stand facing each other — the 
thrower makes a fast moving half- 
pivot inwards towards the opponent; 
an extremely powerful moment along 
a curved line is created and induced 
into the opponent’s body. As the at- 
tacker pivots, he is careful not to 
force the defender to bend forward. 
Here, his strategy is to encourage the 
defender to freeze — straightening his 
body, thereby receiving the maximum 


momentum. To make the situation a’ 


little more difficult for him, the de- 
fender finds that his right foot is 
blocked by the attacker’s right foot, 
therefore preventing the possibility of 
an escape movement. The second force 
— in a straight line — a momentum is 
created by the strong steady pull of 
the thrower’s left hand downwards to- 
wards his own left knee. This picks up 
the continuous flow of momentum cre- 
ated originally by the pivot and sends 
the opponent over the side of the 
thrower’s right hip to the mat. It is 
obvious that maximum flexible hip ac 
tion is a necessity for the execution of 
effective judo throws. It should be 
stated that the one movement of the 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Coach Moreau succeeded Bernie Moore 
as Track Coach at L.S.U. in 1948. He has 
produced six Southeastern Conference 
championship teams—1948, 1951, 1957, 
1958, 1959 and 1960. He was voted Track 
Coach of the Year in the Southeast in 
1958. 

Moreau attended Marksville, La. High 
School, where he starred in four sports. 
He entered L.S.U. in 1929. In 1931, he 
was the conference high hurdle champion. 
He was Captain of L.S.U.’s “Fabulous Five 
Man Team” that won the 1933 National 
Collegiate Track championship. In 1935 
he toured Europe with a U.S. track team 
and set a World’s record of 14.2 in the 
110 meter high hurdles. 

Moreau has served on the SEC Track 
Committee, the NCAA Board of Directors, 
Referee of the Drake Relays, and is Past 
President of the NCAA Track Coaches As- 


sociation. 





RACK, the oldest sport known to 

man, has always been basic in 

all sports. When man was first chased 

by beast, track was born, not as much 
a sport but as means of survival. 

When man first used a long stick 
or limb and vaulted across a ravine to 
save his life or seek food, the first 
concepts of vaulting was born. When 
the first rock was thrown our shot 
putters and discus throwers began to 
emerge, and of course the first stick 
thrown as a spear was the forerunner 
of our javelin. 

Have you ever watched a youngster 
at play? He never walks but runs and 
will jump over any obstacle in his 
way or throw anything he can lift. 

Track, then, is the most natural of 
sports, requiring no special equipment. 
A meet can be held with barefooted 
youngsters on grass or by Olympians 
with fine uniforms and track shoes on 
a cinder surface. 

It is the most individual of sports. 
One can participate in individual 
events or compete as a part of a relay 
team. 

There is no age limit in track. It 
strictly depends on the individual. Men 
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Track Coach, L. S. U. 


as old as 65 have participated in races, 
and track meets for children have be- 
come increasingly popular. 

Through track we try to teach disci- 
pline, desire, sacrifice, organization and 
respect. 


Discipline of oneself is probably the 
hardest to learn. It is doing the things 
which are best for you instead of what 
you would like to do. 


Discipline of mind as well as body, 
study hard, work hard, eat right, sleep 
enough and do things you can be 
proud of. 

Desire to excell, to be the best, to 
win. It is true that there is a maxim 
which says, “For when the one Great 
Scorer comes to write against your 
name he writes not that you won or 
lost but how you played the game.” 
This is a real fine statement but here 
at LSU we like to add, “but play to 
win.” 

When we call on a doctor or lawyer 
we want a winner. We want our 
banker to be a winner. 

This does not mean you will win 
all of the time, but the desire will be 
there to do your best. 

Sacrifice is one of the greatest at- 
tributes to becoming a champion. “You 
cannot have everything,” we tell our 
boys. You must choose which you want 
most — to be a successful athlete or 


TRACK FOR YOUNGSTERS 


By AL MOREAU 


a mediocre one. There is really nothing 
worthwhile without some sacrifice 
whether it is getting up early to go 
to church when you would rather lie 
in bed or getting enough rest and sleep 
instead of partying into the early 
morning hours. For any worthy ac- 
complishment something must be given 
up. Working hard on the track is a 
sacrifice necessary for achievement. 


Organization of thought and in work- 
outs is very important. We attempt to 
have our track men pull together and 
work together as a team. This helps 
the team effort and cooperation of the 
group, and leads toward the next 
thought — the word respect. 


Respect normally comes out of a 
group of youngsters and athletes who 
learn discipline, desire, sacrifice and 
organization in sports. 


Respect for coaches, fellow men and 
competitors usually develops if the 
athlete works hard to develop his own 
skill without losing sight of the best 
interests of his team. 


If we can help our youngsters achieve 
some of these goals and help to interest 
them in doing more hot rodding on the 
track rather than in cars we will 
have created at least one more step 
toward success for our young citizens 
in their march towards making our 
country strong. 
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SOUTHEASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH played 
host to the fifteenth annual Southeast- 
ern Intercollegiate Wrestling Champ- 
ionships March 3 and 4 at the beautiful 
new Juhan gymnasium at Sewanee, 
Tennessee. 

Horace Moore, wrestling mentor at 
the hilltop school, served as tournament 
director in the well planned meet that 
saw sixty wrestlers taking part, repre- 
senting seven institutions of higher 
learning. The University of Georgia, 
with Coach Avery Harvill at the helm, 
and the University of Alabama, under 
Coach Tom Drake, entered the tourna- 
ment for the first time and served no- 
tice that they will have teams to reckon 
with in the near future. 

Auburn University, the only champ- 
ion the Southeastern Intercollegiate 
Wrestling Championships have ever 
known, took home the championship 
trophy for the fifteenth time, by edging 
out the University of Chattanooga 89- 
80. Auburn placed seven men in the 
finals and one in the consolation-finals, 
and the University of Chattanooga 
placed six men in the finals and three in 
the consolation finals. The victory was 
a fine tribute to the coaching ability of 
Head Coach A. W. “Swede” Umbach 
and Assistant Coach “Sonny” Dragoin, 
who, despite the fact that they were not 
blessed with the talent of some of the 
former Auburn teams, came through 
with flying colors when the chips were 
down. 

After the championship finals, beauti- 
ful medals were awarded to the first 
four place winners and a handsome 
trophy was awarded the championship 
Auburn University team. 


FINAL RESULTS 


PLACE NAME AFF 
115 Ib. WEIGHT CLASS 
1 James Baxter M 
2 Hubert Deloach c 
3 Woody Strozier AL 
4 Jay Salvage Ss 
123 lb. WEIGHT CLASS 
1 James Grimes AU 
2 Stewart Trotter Cc 
3 Hank Haynes Ss 
4 Ben Chen AL 
130 Ib. WEIGHT CLASS 
1 Charles Wright Cc 
2 Mac McCord Ss 
3 Paul Looney AU 
oT Nick Nickerson G 
20 


By CLYDE PARTIN 





First place winners, Southeastern Wrestling Tournament. 
First row, left to right: Baxter, Maryville; Grimes, Auburn; Wright, Chattanooga; 


Edwards, Emory, Houser, Auburn. 


Second row: Cox, Chattanooga; Davis, Auburn; Yates, Sewanee; Hastings, Auburn; 


Cross, Auburn. 





137 lb. WEIGHT CLASS 


177 1b. WEIGHT CLASS 


1 Walter Edwards E 1 Bill Yates Ss 
2 Henry McDonald Cc 2 Hanna Kiviranna AU 
3 Fred Eckel s 3 Darvin Holt AL 
os Joe Harris G 4 Don James G 
147 Ib. WEIGHT CLASS 101 Bh. WElSEy CLAD ‘ 
1 Gardner Hastings AU 
1 Don Houser AU 2 Ray Farrell G 
2 Todd Breck Ss 3 Wayne Farmer Cc 
3 Butch Harless 4 4 Dennis Akey AL 
4 Charles Ellis G UNLIMITED WEIGHT CLASS 
157 Ib. WEIGHT CLASS : mg AU 
ance Parker Cc 
1 Rex Cox c 3 Joe Sisia AL 
: Bob Roberts AU 4 Pete Stafford M 
| a i S SCHOOL ABBREVIATION 
— M Auburn AU 
167 Ib. WEIGHT CLASS Chattanooga c 
: Sewanee Ss 
1 Aubrey Davis AU Maryville M 
2 Brian Badenoch s Alabama AL 
3 Ed Stec Cc Georgia G 
o David Nunez E Emory E 
TOURNAMENT TEAM SCORE 
Name of School — Falls Adv. Champs 2nd 3rd 4th Total 
Auburn University 9 12 5 2 1 0 89 
Univ. of Chattanooga 7 13 2 4 3 0 80 
Sewanee of 11 1 3 3 1 63 
Maryville College 6 6 1 0 0 2 27 
Univ. of Alabama 5 6 0 0 3 2 27 
Univ. of Georgia 2 +t 0 1 0 4 21 
Emory University 1 3 1 0 0 1 16 
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CHAMPIONSHIPS 


GA. STATE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


GA.-ALA. 
HIGH SCHOOL 


he first annual Georgia-Alabama 
State High School Wrestling 
Championships were held February 25, 
1961 at the new Recreation Center in 
Alexander City, Alabama, with the 
Alabama team defeating the Georgia 
delegation 30-15. 

This “Meet of Champions” pitted the 
state champions of Georgia against the 
state champions of Alabama; and the 
opening meet proved to be very suc- 
cessful. Next year the meet will be 
held in Georgia and will alternate be- 
tween the two states in the future. 

Alabama, coached by Mr. Charles 
Lee of the Benjamin Russell High 
School, took a commanding 11-0 lead 
when Mickey Kroelinger of Gadsden 
High School decisioned Alan Cristal 
of Druid Hills 6-5 in the 95 Ib. class, 
Jim Mann of Benjamin Russell High 
School decisioned John Allen of Henry 
Grady 4-0 in the 103 lb. class, and Bus- 
ter Sellers of Benjamin Russell High 
School decisioned Mike Godlewski of 
Briarcliff 7-2 in the 112 lb. class. Allan 
Busbee of Druid Hills then put the 
Georgia team in the scoring column 
when he decisioned Joe Foshee of Ben- 
jamin Russell High School 6-2 in the 
120 lb. class. Buddy Clay of West End 
High School of Birmingham then added 
3 points to the Alabama score by deci- 
sioning Ray Harrelson of Briarcliff 13-1 
in the 127 lb. class. Jerry Dennis of 
West End High School, 133 lb. contest- 
ant, then added to the total score by 
winning by a fall over Nicky Billerakis 
of Grady. Bobby Waldrop of Grady, 
138 lb. wrestler, then won Georgia’s 
second match of the evening by deci- 
sioning David Hall of Fairfield 5-0. 
Earl Jackson, 145 lb. champion of Druid 
Hills, then made the score 19-9 by de- 
cisioning Walter Reese of West End 
1-0. However, Henry Starnes from 
Benjamin Russell High School came 
right back to win by a fall over 
Druid Hills 154 lb. John Lantz to 
make the score 24-9. Manor Farmer, 
Cross Keys 165 lb. champion, then de- 
cisioned Hershel Hicks of Benjamin 
Russell High School to raise the total 
to 24-12. Then, in the 180 lb. class, 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The third annual Georgia State High 
School Wrestling Championships were 
held February 17th and 18th at the 
Emory Uniyersity gymnasium located 
on the beautiful Emory campus. An 
overflow crowd watched the two-day 
affair, sponsored by the Division of 
Physical Education at Emory and the 
Georgia High School Association, which 
saw a record 165 contestants enter the 
meet with fourteen schools represented. 
Three mats were in operation on open- 
ing day with 66 matches taking place 
in the afternoon session and 47 matches 
in the evening event. Fifty-two more 
matches were contested Saturday, 
making a total of 165 bouts for the 
tournament. This was by far the largest 
number of entries for a high school 
wrestling meet in Georgia and was 
witnessed by the largest number of fans 
ever to see an amateur wrestling meet 
in the state. 


Cross Keys High School, under Coach 
Sam Edenfield, took home the champ- 


ionship trophy by outdistancing Jack 
Fligg’s Henry Grady team 86 to 80. 
Unlike last year’s championships when 
Druid Hills won easily, this year’s win- 
ner was not decided until almost the 
final match of the tournament. Although 
Manor Farmer was the only gold medal 
winner for the Cross Keys’ Indians, the 
team took five second place spots and 
two third place medals to nose out 
Henry Grady High School, who had 
four champions and three third place 
winners. 

Marist College finished a strong third 
with 71 points followed by Druid Hills 
with 67 points and Briarcliff High 
School with 53 points. 

Immediately following the final 
matches, a beautiful Georgia High 
School State Wrestling Championship 
trophy was awarded to the Cross Keys 
team and a runner-up trophy was pre- 
sented to the Henry Grady team by 
Clyde Partin, tournament manager. 





Total PLACES 
Points First Second Third Fourth 
1. Cross Keys High School 86 1 5 2 0 
2. Henry Grady High School 80 4 0 3 1 
3. Marist College High School 71 2 2 2 1 
4. Druid Hills High School 67 4 0 0 3 
5. Briarcliff High School 53 2 1 2 0 
6. Avondale High School 41 0 2 2 0 
7. Chamblee High School 25 0 1 0 2 
8. North Fulton High School 21 0 1 1 1 
9. Westminster High School 16 0 0 0 3 
10. Georgia Military Academy 14 0 1 0 0 
11. Rossville High School 13 0 0 0 1 
12. Sprayberry High School 10 0 0 0 1 
13. Tucker High School 3 0 0 0 0 
14, Fitzgerald High School 1 0 0 0 0 
h MM b eer eet 
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This month's featured 


COACH & 


ATHLETE 


BUD WINTER & DENNIS JOHNSON 


San Jose State College 





Coach Winter and Dennis Johnson 


hore JOHNSON, a 21-year-old 
sprinter from the British West 
Indies, has been termed the “Jamaican 
Jet” by Northern California sports 
writers this spring and with good rea- 
son. By the middle of April, Dennis al- 
ready had tied the world record of :09.3 
for the 100 yard dash three times: at 
Spartan Field, March 11, at Stanford 
University April 1 and again at Spartan 
Field on April 15. Dennis is a junior 
and transferred to San Jose State last 
fall from Bakersfield Junior College 
where he had a previous best of :09.5. 
In 1960, Dennis was a member of the 
Best West Indies Olympic Team and 
reached the quarter finals of the 100 
meters and semi-finals of the 200 


meters at Rome. He credits former 
Jamaican greats Herb McKenley and 
Lloyd LaBeach with getting him started 
in track and his present coach, Bud 
Winter, for improving his start and 
form to the point where he now is a 
serious threat to hit :09.2 every time he 
steps on the track. 

Johnson is just another of a string 
of outstanding sprinters developed and 
groomed by Winter. The first was Hal 
Davis, whom Winter coached at Hart- 
nell College before Davis went on to be- 
come a track great at the University of 
California. In recent years, Winter has 
had the great Ray Norton and the con- 
sistently outstanding Bobby Poynter. 
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TOOTH PROTECTION 
IN SPORTS 


By DR. JOE DOLAN 


N JANUARY of the present year, 

during the annual football meeting 
of the Federation of High School Ath- 
letics, this body of regulation writers 
passed a rule that makes mandatory 
the wearing of an exact fitting tooth 
protector beginning with the 1962 foot- 
ball season. This rule applies to all 
high school football that is played un- 
der this Federation’s rules. The mouth 
guard (tooth guard), along with the 
protection afforded by the face bar 
now attached to football helmets, will 
cause the almost complete disappear- 
ance of the most damnable injury of 
body contact sports — the fractured 
tooth. A bone will heal itself, but a 
tooth can only be replaced, and this is 
a poor substitute at that. 

In the history of sports, the most 
thrilling sports have been those where 
man was engaged against man or men 
in body contact. High school football, 
when associated with logic, reason, 
maturity, and emotional control, is a 
valuable asset in a school’s curriculum 
or its extracurriculum. However, if a 
known injury can be reduced, or even 
prevented, by measures demanding 
the protection of head, face, teeth, 
shoulder joint, ribs, hip crest, and 
thigh muscles, then such measures 
must become law, must be enforced, 
and must be taught — if not, the 
words “health and physical education” 
become a_ preconceived sham and 
farce. And so, the tooth guard joins 
the equipment that is demanded for 
thorough and complete health via ath- 
letic body contact football for teen 
agers. 

The face protector or bar-guard did 
an excellent job of reducing the num- 
ber of broken noses, but it was an al- 
most negative contribution to tooth 
protection, because with the advent of 
the bar-guard, the number of frac- 
tured, chipped, and avulsed (torn 
loose) teeth did not decrease. In one 
study in New York, the number of 
fractured teeth actually showed an in- 
crease after the bar-guard was adopted 
for us. Anatomically, the bar guard 
protects the upper face, not the lower 
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jaw. One might as well build a fence 
around the’ up-stairs bedrooms so as 
to protect the down-stairs living room 
from a tornado — the reason is just as 
faulty. In the New York study, foot- 
ball dental claims rose seven per cent 
after the bar guard was adopted. 

We know that the adoption of the 
metal groin guard (cup) in boxing has 
reduced to almost nil the number of 
ruptures that were caused by blows 
below-the-belt. Fractured teeth in 
football are usually the result of blows 
to the underpart of the jaw, this driv- 
ing the lower teeth against the upper 
teeth with an enamel-against-enamel 
concussion. 

In addition to removing the potential 
of fractured teeth, the picture of foot- 
ball will now see a lessening of knock- 
out blows via the lower jaw. In the 
upper-cut that is delivered by a foot- 
ball helmet to an opponent’s lower 
jaw, the force of the impact sends the 
struck player’s jaw bone against the 
base of the brain at the condyle and 
glenoid fossa joint ... this can cause 
intracranial hemorrhage or sudden de- 
pression of such vital nerve centers as 
the muscle control area that controls 
breathing. 

A mouthpiece that is fitted to each 
athlete not only keeps the upper and 
lower teeth apart but takes up the 
shock from a blow that is usually 
transmitted to the tempro-mandibular 
joint (just in front and below the ear). 
The force of impact of a blow is re- 
duced, and this writer, in nine years of 
research in observing individually- 
fitted mouthpieces of the Featherbite 
type, has not only never observed a 
fractured tooth to a wearer of an in- 
dividual mouth piece but never a brain 
concussion. There is reduced emphati- 
cally the collision between the con- 
dyle and the glenoid fossa. 

History of the rise, fall, and decline 
of certain athletic injuries is a history 
of complete public acceptance of many 
games. For instance, how many per- 
sons recall that one way to recognize 
an old baseball player in the late 19th 
century or as late as 1925 was to look 





Dr. J. P. Dolan 


Professor of Health & 
Physical Education 
Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College 
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at his hands. Early in the game, the 
fielders played without a glove and 
after that with but a thin joke-of-a- 
glove. Baseball players of the era of 
poor gloves were recognized by their 
crippled and disfigured fingers. The 
first boxer to wear boxing gloves in an 
authorized boxing match was at Aix 
La Chapelle, France, October 8, 1818, 
yet, it wasn’t until 1892 that the first 
heavyweight title fight used gloves. 
This was the New Orleans, September 
7, 1892, brawl between John L. Sulli- 
van and Jim Corbett. Corbett won this 
one in the 21st round with a KO. 


The first mouth and tooth protectors 
in football go back to the 1895-98 era 
and these were a combination mouth- 
nose protector. These were rather awk- 
ward to wear. The new individually 
fitted mouth pieces which carry insur- 
ance against injury to the wearer re- 
quire the same amount of time to 
grow accustomed to as does a pair of 
cleated shoes, a helmet, or the bar 
guard upon a helmet. Whether a player 
wears his mouth guard and protects 
his teeth during the coming years rests 
with the guidance ability of the coach. 
Mouth guards that have been worn by 
athletes for as much as a week of foot- 
ball activity become as much a part of 
the athlete as his sweat sox... but all 
sorts of excuses are dug up to excuse 
the use of hygiene by some people... 
after all, the Salk Polio Vaccine is 
still ignored by a surprising number 
of American folks. Effective football 
is hygiene football. 
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POP WARNER ALL-AMERICA 





LEAR CUT evidence that the good 
college athlete can no longer be 
classed as the so-called ‘“‘college dunce” 
is the selection of the 1961 National 
Pop Warner Conference All America 
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Football Team of College Scholar-Ath- 
letes by a committee headed by 
Charles A. Barsuglia of Philadelphia 
Electric Company. 

The team is composed of 18 of the 
most talented student-athletes in the 
country. These are the young men 
who have proved their excellence on 
the nation’s gridirons and at the same 
time have achieved high academic 
honors. 

The squad is divided into an of- 
fensive and defensive unit and is rich 
in scholarship talent, boasting slightly 
below a straight A average. 

At the offensive end posts are Paul 
Bauge of Oregon University and Jim 
Huge of Coach Bill Orwin’s Nebraska. 
Bauge was one of the finest pass- 
catching ends in the land last fall, 
while Huge also showed a fine knack 
of out-guessing the defense. 

Offensive tackles are Charlie Cowan 
of New Mexico Highlands University, 
and Bill Seigle of Wichita. Seigle, a 
strapping 6 foot 2, 212 pounder who 
owns a 3.8 out of 4.00 top scholastic 
tally, is the Pop Warner “Lineman of 
the Year.” 

The defensive tackle slot is filled by 
John Freim of Adams State College of 
Colorado. 

Guards are Joe Romig of Colorado 
University, a repeat from the 1960 
Scholar-Athlete All America Team, 
and Barry Bullard, tackle moved to 
guard, of Washington University. Ro- 
mig, who is studying astronomy, has a 
3.8 average and received recognition on 
no less than seven All-America teams 
last fall. 


Defensively, the guard post is 








John Ferguson 


Jim Helden 
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manned by Charlie Speleotis of Bow- 
doin College. An “A” pupil right down 
the line, Charlie will serve as co-cap- 
tain of next year’s Bowdoin team. His 
(Continued on page 42) 
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HOW TO STUDY 


By CHARLES J. SPELEOTIS 
Bowdoin College 1961 


Member 1961 Pop Warner All America 
Team of College Scholar-Athletes 


VER SINCE the dramatic Russian 
space achievements, there has 
been increased pressure in academic 
circles to drop the “frills” of high edu- 
cation. The claim is made that football 
and other sports hurt America in its 
global clash with world communism 
simply because it takes valuable time 
away from academic pursuits. This 
conception is extremely erroneous and 
harmful. 

Genghis Khan once said that the 
man who builds his mind at the ex- 
pense of his body is a fool. Plato 
echoed these sentiments, saying that a 
strong mind has no place in a weak 
body. America is faced with a world 
crisis which demands that her citizens 
be prepared both physically and men- 
tally. ; 

Football has shown me that both 
goals — a strong body and a healthy, 
happy, and keen mind — can be 
achieved at once. Moreover, these goals 
complement rather than oppose each 
other. Not only does my class work 
help me to size up situations in foot- 
ball, but the lessons of football have 
in large measure helped me to gain a 
greater perspective of the problems 
met in class work. 


I am a government major hoping to 
go on to law school following my grad- 
uation from Bowdoin. If I am able to 
go on to a law career, football will de- 
serve a large share of the credit for 
making it all possible. Not only has it 
given me an opportunity to attend an 
excellent college, but, even more im- 
portant, it has shown me that desire 
and drive can help to break through 
many other roadblocks. 


Obviously, not everyone has the 
same ability to study, any more than 
everyone can run the hundred in ten 
seconds flat. Whenever someone who 
has been handicapped, physically or 
mentally, has given the age-old ration- 
alization, “I can’t,” football has shown 
me that “I can.” I have seen so many 
boys whose natural ability did not fit 
them for football pull themselves up 
through hard work and diligent appli- 
cation to rank among the best. No- 
where is the expression “Champions 
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are made, not born” more cogent than 
on the football field. 


Equally important, the carrying over 
of attributes acquired on the football 
field into the academic area can help 
to make one a better student. Trans- 
ferring the principles learned in a hun- 
dred or more scrimmages into the sci- 
ences and the humanities has been far 
more important to me than one might 
imagine. 

Aristotle and calculus can be as 
formidable and tension-provoking as 
any opposing linebacker, but they can 
be mastered by the same principles — 
hard work, intense desire, and dedica- 
tion. 

So much has been written about 
spirit and drive in sports that the im- 
portance of these characteristics is of- 
ten overlooked in considering intellec- 
tual qualities. It takes power and drive 
to overcome the temptation to “loaf” 
through college, or to attack a particu- 
larly tough academic problem. 

Moreover, these qualities are de- 
rived from participation in football, 
whether one plays for a winning team 
or a losing team. Since my first foot- 
ball game in junior high school, I 
have played on only two winning 
teams; yet, even in the midst of a five 
or six game losing streak, my team- 
mates and I were all conscious of the 
competitive spirit essential to self-re- 
spect and growing maturity. 

Along with a fine sense of the im- 
portance of competitive spirit, foot- 
ball has helped to regulate my life. 
Not only do I find that I receive my 
best grades during the football season, 
but I find that it is then that I spend 
my free time most usefully. Perhaps 
this is because I feel that one is at his 
mental best when he is physically ac- 
tive and leading a well-ordered life. If 
one has only a few hours in which to 
do his studying, he is more likely to 
buckle down and hit the books with a 
minimum of wasted time. On the other 
hand, if he feels that he has all after- 
noon and evening to do a particular 
assignment, procrastination may rear 


(Continued on page 42) 








ALL-WHITE 


NYLON-COTTON 


FOOTBALL UNIFORMS 


Here is a durable, colorful, and 
versatile all-white uniform, at an 
exceptional low cost! Champion’s 
All White Nylon-Cotton uniform is 
the perfect answer to your home 
game jersey needs. 


PLEASE ORDER EARLY TO 
ASSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 


JERSEY 


Nylon-Cotton, combining the strength of Nylon 
with the comfort and washability of cotton. Double 
shoulders and elbows, shaped sides for perfect fit 
and good looks. The stripes and numbers do not 
fade, and cannot be washed out. WHITE only. 
Sizes: 38-46. 
AFB36LS/U. White jersey with 2-color vat dyed 
UCLA shoulder insert. Fast color aridye numbers 
front and back. Unless %, %, or % sleeve length 
specified, jerseys made with long sleeves. Price 
includes numbers and UCLA. 

Each: $5.00 


PANTS 

Champion's Nylon-Cotton shell pant. Washable, 
wearable, and durable. Extra strong re-inforced 
construction. In stock for immediate delivery in 
sizes: 28-42. 
NYP/ Nylon-Cotton. Zipper front. White only. 

Each: $5.45 
NYP/L. As above. Lace front. White only. 

Each: $5.45 
1 or 2 color 4” braid now available. 

To Order Only Per Pant: $.50 


WRITE FOR ALL NEW ATHLETIC CATALOG 
CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 


115 College Avenue 
Rochester 7, New-York 
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Blonde - haired, blue - eyed 
Marilyn DeLong, a junior at 
the University of Georgia, is 
our co-ed for this month. Mari- 
lyn is vice-president of the jun- 
ior class and has been a mem- 
ber of the Student Council for 
two years. She is a member 
of Alpha Lambda Delta, an 
honorary scholastic fraternity ; 
Alpha Delta Pi, social soror- 
ity, and a member of Angel 
Flight, honorary girls’ drill 
team. She was voted Miss Mod- 
ern Venus for 1959-60, and a 
member of the Sigma Nu and 
Lambda Chi Alpha Sweetheart 
courts. Marilyn is also Miss 


Pandora for 1961. 


Her favorite sport is water 
skiing and she loves watching 
football games, as well as most 
all sports events. 


Brainy as well as beautiful, 
Marilyn is in the upper one- 
third of her class and is major- 
ing in business education. 


Her parents are Mr. and 
Mrs. Hayne DeLong of Gaines- 
ville, Georgia. 
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MARILYN DeLONG 


University of Georgia 
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GA.-ALA. WRESTLING 
(Continued from page 21) 


Julian Tetterton of West End decisiond 
Jerry Davis of Grady 8-2 to raise the 
lead to 27-12. Wayne Smith, 191 pounder 
champion from Fairfield, decisioned 
Frank Finocchio of Marist 9-5. In the 
final match of the evening, James 
Carroll of Marist won a 1-0 decision 
over Walter Moeling of Benjamin Rus- 
sell High School to make the final 
score 30-15. 

After the meet, a beautiful trophy 
was awarded the Benjamin Russell 
High School for scoring the most team 
points. A trophy to the winning state 
was also presented to the Benjamin 
Russell High School to be rotated 
around. to all of the Alabama teams 
represented. Also, beautiful individual 
trophies were awarded all first place 
winners by Coach A. W. “Swede” Um- 
bach of Auburn University. 





FINAL RESULTS 


PLACE NAME 
95 lb. WEIGHT CLASS 

1 Allen Cristal 
2 Edward Lewis 
3 Shan Trotter 
+ 
I 


AFF 


Qu 
Aq 


a 
< 


Charles Chanin 
b. WEIGHT CLASS 
1 John Allen 
2 Ronny Stripling 
3 Jimmy Henson 
q Rodney Smith 
Ib. WEIGHT CLASS 
Mike Godlewski 
Mike Tremmel 
Vaughn Honey 
Scott Ackerman 
120 lb. WEIGHT CLASS 
Allen Busbee 
Don Lloyd 
Bobby Carusos 
Jeff Fournace 
b. WEIGHT CLASS 
Ray Harrelson 
Earnest Short 
James Binkert 
Ivan Sisselman 
133 lb. WEIGHT CLASS 
Nicky Billerakis 
Robert Hall 
Butch Napoles 
Lee Davis 
138 Ib. WEIGHT CLASS 


BOD 


127 


OORT moh ee 


WON 
Q Q ole) Q 
Rida wha odew Jake <hew acu? < 


1 Bobby Waldrop 

2 James Pond 

3 James Rusk 

4 Mike Zarzour RV 
145 lb. WEIGHT CLASS 

1 Earl Jackson DH 

2 John Casper c 

3 Ronny Swanson B 

4 Mike Connelly SP 
154 lb. WEIGHT CLASS 

1 John Lantz DH 

2 James Weldon M 

3 John Anderson G 

4 William Arant w 
165 lb. WEIGHT CLASS 

1 Manor Farmer CK 

2 Tommy Carlisle AV 

3 Tom Deery M 

4 Allan Steine DH 


177 lb. WEIGHT CLASS 


1 Jerry Davis G 
2 Jack Davis GMA 
3 Scotty McCord M 
q Herb Miles Ww 
191 lb. WEIGHT CLASS 
1 Frank Finocchio M 
2 Don Jones CK 
3 Roger Jones AV 
4 George Crowell bH 
UNLIMITED WEIGHT CLASS 
1 James Carroll M 
2 Carol Oliver CK 
3 Mercer Thompson G 
4 Chester Womack G 
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COACH BEGALA SETS 


NEW WRESTLING RECORD 


ENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
wrestling coach, Joe Begala, set a 
new collegiate record when his team 
defeated Miami (of Ohio) University 
Feb. 4th by a 18-12 score. The win 
moves Begala’s lifetime record for 
dual meet events to 224, surpassing by 
one the old mark of 223 set by former 
Lehigh wrestling coach Billy Sheridan. 
In 29 seasons of coaching Begala’s 
teams have won 224, lost 36, and tied 
two to give him an 85.5% win average. 
Sheridan, now retired, set the old rec- 
ord over a 40 season span which saw 
his teams win 223, lose 83, and tie 
seven for a 71.2% victory mark. 

Fittingly, the coach’s son, Jergen 
Begala, 21, a senior at Kent, is the 
captain of the team which brought the 
record to his father. The younger 
Begala competes in the light-heavy- 
weight class and, in the family tra- 
dition, stands undefeated so far this 
season. 

Looking ahead, Coach Begala plans 
to stay in the wrestling field about 
another ten or 11 years. Should he 
maintain his current winning ways, 
and there is no indication that he 
won’t, he could easily push the record 
mark to 300. 

Coach Begala attended Ohio Uni- 
versity where he was a member 
of the only team ever to shut out a 
Kent State University wrestling squad. 
Immediately following his graduation 
in 1929 he joined the Kent coaching 
staff serving as both head wrestling 
coach and football line coach. 

Not the sort of man to allow a min- 
ute to go by untouched Begala con- 
tinued his formal education by earn- 
ing a second Bachelor’s degree, from 
Kent, and his Master’s in psychology 





Coach Joe Begala 


and physical education, from Ohio 
State, receiving the latter in 1935. 

During WW II Begala was given a 
four year leave of absence from his 
duties at Kent to serve U.S. Navy 
teaching hand to hand combat. Begaia, 
along with Wes Brown, co-authored 
a book on the subject of personal com- 
bat which is still in use by the Navy, 
the FBI, and many police departments. 

While at Kent State University, 
Begala has held nearly every position 
available in the athletic department. 
Besides wrestling, he has coached 
track, football, golf, cross country, 
tennis, and served as athletic director 
in 1933 and 1934. Hats off to Coach 
Joe Begala! 





ball, basketball, baseball, 
wrestling. A great conditioner. 


Order now, through nearest 
SPORTING GOODS STORE, or from 


ELMER’S HANDICAPS 


BOX 408 BIG SPRING, TEXAS 





CHAMPIONS USE ELMER’S HANDICAPS 


WEIGHT CONDITIONER 


Keeps arms and legs hard as rocks. 12% Stamina 
increase PROVED by service tests on 612 men for 12 months. 


Wear during warmup, during practice, on the 
field, in class, at night (inside or outside of 
socks). Used by 1022 high schools, 53 colleges, 
2 pro football teams. Used by champions in foot- 
track, boxing and 





OLYMPICS (Used by 
Olympic Champions) 
Leg Weights, cushion fit, pr. . $14.95 
Hand Swimming Weights, pr. 8.95 
Arm Weights, cushion fit, pr. 6.95 
Hand Weights, cushion fit, pr. 5.95 
REGULAR 
Leg Weights, per pr. $ 9.95 
Arm Weights, = pr. 5.95 
Hand Weights. 4.95 
Vest Weight, 30 | ibs. ‘adj. to 101 Ibs., 
Static Tested, 28.50 
— couse (measure starting 
n) 49.50 
Perfect track leveler & 
conditioner .......... 249.50 
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IRVING T. MARSH 
New York Herald Tribune 


py HOCKEY in the East has 
enjoyed a tremendous boom in the 
past year or two and the Eastern Col- 
lege Athletic Conference finally has 
recognized that fact. On the recommen- 
dation of the section’s hockey coaches, 
it will conduct two tournaments, the 
first an invitation, the second an East- 
ern championship, at the beginning and 
end of the 1961-62 season. 

The invitation will be held in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden on Dec. 
21 and 22. Four teams, Boston College, 
Boston U., St. Lawrence and Clarkson 
will be the participants. There will be 
a double-header each of the two nights, 
with the first night’s winners and losers 
meeting the second night. 

The championship is a little more 
ambitious. In this one, eight of the 
East’s leaders, as chosen by a selection 
committee, will compete in a three- 
night tournament at season’s end. On 
Tuesday, March 6, all eight teams will 
play, at four different locations. The 
four winners will be brought to a cen- 
tral spot — New York, Boston or Troy, 
N. Y., — to play in an elimination 
tournament on Friday and Saturday, 
March 9 and 10. 

This is the first time that a formal 
“championship” has been held by the 
conference, but the growth of the game 
demanded it. Currently, there are 
about 30 Eastern teams playing hockey 
and some of the games have drawn fine 
crowds. For example, in the final of 
Boston’s Beanpot tournament (between 
Boston College and Harvard), the Bos- 
ton Garden was filled to its capacity 
of 13,909. 

* * A. 

MORE HOCKEY — Representatives 
of five college hockey clubs which met 
each other during the 1960-61 season 
have formally organized a league and 
have drafted a schedule for the 1961-62 
season. Franklin & Marshall, Lafayette, 
Lehigh, Rutgers and Villanova are the 
teams involved. Each team will play 
an eight-game schedule, including a 
home-and-home series with its four 


rivals. 
% % a 
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The abolition of spring football prac- 
tice in the Ivy League, a ban placed in 
effect ten years or thereabouts ago, 
still is not a dead issue. A questionnaire 
circulated among members of Yale’s 
undefeated football team of 1960 re- 
vealed that most of the players still 
would prefer to participate in spring 
drills in one form or another. 

For example, 88 percent indicated 
that they’d be willing to attend on a 
completely optional basis for three or 
four weeks and 70 percent thought that 
if an overall spring practice program 
could not be worked out they’d like to 
see one instituted for freshmen at least. 

The questioned also indicated that 
they’d be willing to give up their 
Christmas holiday to practice for a bowl 
game, if their team were _ invited. 
100 percent of them were opposed to 
the ban on seniors playing in non-com- 
mercial post-season all-star games. 
Both of these also are prohibited by 
the league. 


%* * 


MORE FOOTBALL — C. W. Post 
College, at Brookville, L. I., one of the 
smaller colleges of this sector, has 
struggled desperately the last few years 
to keep a varsity football going. The 
last two years, in fact, it has fielded a 
team with only 22 members on the 
squad. But it has persisted. Now that 
persistence is paying off. At this year’s 
spring practice, 76 candidates reported 
to Coach Roy Ilowit, a former City 
College and professional star, and al- 
though a few were dropped, 60 con- 
tinued the drills. 

Temple University, a pioneer in night 
football (Temple’s nickname is the 
Owls because of its one-time predilec- 
tion for night games) will play four 
of its five home games during the 1961 
season under the lights. On the nine- 
game schedule there’s one newcomer, 
University of Toledo. 

There’s tremendously keen competi- 
tion between Syracuse and Penn State 
and neither will lose an opportunity 
to josh the other when the occasion 
presents itself. So, speaking to a Syra- 


cuse alumni gathering in Harrisburg, 
Pa., in the Penn State bailiwick, Floyd 
Schwartzwalder, Orange coach, said 
about one of his sophomore players: 
“He wasn’t big enough for either Penn 
State or Pitt so we had to take him. 
We always get the little fellows.” Which 
led Jim Tarman, State’s tub thumper, 
to remark: “Come now, Ben. If the 
‘Sizeable Seven’ first-string linemen 
on the 1959 national championship team. 
were ‘little fellows’ so are the Balti- 
more Colt linemen.” 


%* % * 


ODDS AND ENDS — Ed Donovan, 
basketball coach of St. Bonaventure, 
was guest speaker at a Niagara Uni- 
versity Boosters Club Dinner honoring 
the Purple Eagles quintet, and during 
the course of the proceedings he pre- 
sented Taps Gallagher, Niagara coach, 
and his players with ‘peace pipes’ to 
commemorate the ‘massacre’ of last 
February, when Niagara ended the 
Bonnies’ 99-game home court string. . . 
For the first time in City College’s 
athletic history, a member of the var- 
sity rifle team has been named to re- 
ceive the college’s top athletic award, 
the Ben Wallack Memorial Prize of the 
Class of 1913. He is Bernard Renois, 
captain of the team . . . Newark Rut- 
gers University is the 1961 champion of 
the Eastern Intercollegiate Bowling 
Conference, having turned in eight 
victories and four defeats . .. Dr. T. 
Arnold Greene has resigned as head 
coach of basketball at Juniata College, 
after 12 years of service, for personal 
reasons . . Penn State’s basketball 
team has booked Ohio State, at Colum- 
bus, for a Dec. 23 game this year. 


* * * 


ADD COACHING CLINICS — Adel- 
phi College will hold a_ basketball 
coaching school on Aug. 21-23, with a 
faculty that includes North Carolina’s 
Frank McGuire, North Carolina State’s 
Ev Case and Press Maravich, of Clem- 
son, among others . . . Ernie Calverley, 
of Rhode Island, and Joe Mullaney, of 
Providence College, will join forces to 
stage a week-long clinic for boys on 
Aug. 28 at Camp Westwood, Coventry, 
R. I. . . Syracuse’s Floyd Schwartz- 
walder, Missouri’s Dan Devine and 
Navy’s Wayne Hardin are the college 
coaches at the annual free Spalding 
Clinic, June 26-30, at Kutsher’s, in 
Monticello, N. Y..., And Rip Engle, of 
Penn State, has been named featured 
football speaker at the 16th annual 
Connecticut Coaches’ Clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut on Aug. 8, 9 and 
10. 
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JACK HORNER 
The Durham Herald 


WO SONS of well-known college 

football coaches will make their 

varsity debuts next September in the 
Atlantic Coast Conference. 

One of them, Jimmy Howard, son of 
the Clemson head coach and athletic 
director, Frank Howard, will be a 
sophomore halfback candidate on the 
Tiger varsity. 

The other rookie candidate elected 
not to play for his father. He’s Jay 
Wilkinson, son of Oklahoma head 
coach and athletic director, Bud Wil- 
kinson, who is a promising quarterback 
at Duke University. 

Wilkinson, as No. 1 QB, directed the 
Duke freshman gridders to a 4-1 rec- 
ord last season. Although he’s an out- 
standing signal calling prospect, young 
Wilkinson faces stiff competition in his 
sophomore year. All three quarter- 
backs on Duke’s Cotton Bowl cham- 
pions of last fall, plus two holdouts, 
return next September 1. 

Since Wilkinson is a talented broken 
field runner, especially on kickoff and 
punt returns, there’s speculation 
Coach Bill Murray may switch him to 
halfback when fall drills start. He 
worked at QB in the spring, however. 


Howard also has his work cut out 
for him breaking into his father’s 
lineup next season. He’s one of five 
sophomore fullback candidates along 
with two juniors and two seniors. Pile- 
driving Bill McGuirt, a junior, and bull- 
dozing Ron Scrudato, a senior, have a 
lock on the plunging spot although the 
175-pound Howard scored the only 
White touchdown in the spring game 
against the triumphant Orange team. 


* * * 


The Southern Conference also has at 
least one son who will be bidding for 
a chance to play for his father. He’s 
Bill Dole Jr., son of the Davidson 
mentor. Young Dole, a 235-pound 
tackle, also is a yearling making his 
first appearance on the varsity. 


a * * 


When the University of North Caro- 
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lina held an oldtimers baseball game, 
inviting all former Tarheel baseballers 
back to the campus for a brief ex- 
hibition followed by a banquet, Dr. 
Robert P. Noble, 79, of Raleigh, N. C., 
and his brother Albert, 76, attorney 
from Smithfield, N. C., sent their re- 
grets over not being able to attend. 
However, Dr. Noble wrote baseball 
coach Walter Rabb he was a catcher 
and his brother Albert was a pitcher 
on the Carolina teams of 1903-04. “We 
are the oldest living college baseball 
battery in the country,” he added. 


* * * 


Many sideliners are picking North 
Carolina State’s Wolfpack to be the 
pre-season favorite in the 1961 Atlantic 
Coast Conference football chase. 

Besides All-America Roman Ga- 
briel, one of the nation’s greatest 
quarterbacks, the Wolfpack has a fleet 
of newcomer ball carriers who are ex- 
pected to make it easier for Gabriel to 
rain his aerial darts. 

They include Carson Bosher and 
Tony Koszarsky, rookies who may 
start at halfback. They kicked up 
their heels in spring drills and brought 
smiles to the faces of Coach Earle Ed- 
wards and his coaching staff. 

Gabriel completed 105 of 186 aerial 
attempts for 1,182 yards and eight 
touchdowns last fall. Only a final 
game 8-8 tie with South Carolina pre- 
vented the Wolfpack from an equal 
share of the conference title with Duke. 

Incidentally, Gabriel, playing first 
base and the outfield, was a long dis- 
tance socker with Coach Vic Sorrell’s 
North Carolina State baseball team 
this spring. Thus, baseball as well as 
football scouts are on the trail of the 
rising senior from Wilmington, N. C. 


* * * 


The Wake Forest College campus was 
saddened recently by the death of one 
of its standout football players — 
halfback Bill Skippon of Conneaut, 
Ohio, who fell victim of leukemia. 


Skippon, 6-2, 195-pounder, figured 


very prominently in Coach Billy Hilde- 


’ brand’s football plans at the start of 


fall drills Jast September. In fact, he 
had looked real good in off-season 
practice and was splitting time at half- 
back with Bobby Robinson when the 
1960 gridiron campaign got under way. 

After playing in the season opener 
against Clemson, Skippon noticed he 
tired quicker than usual but thought it 
was the after effects of a slight siege 
of flu. Then he made the trip with 
Wake Forest to Tallahassee, Fla., to 
play Florida State the next weekend. 
He complained of feeling exhausted 
after playing a few minutes of the first 
quarter and sat on the bench the rest 
of the contest. 

When the team returned to the Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., campus from the 
Florida State game, Skippon went to 
the hospital for a checkup. A few days 
later medics informed him he was suf- 
fering from the dreaded disease — 
leukemia. 

That was the first week in October. 
Skippon died in a Winston-Salem hos- 
pital, April 22, a few hours after Wake 
Forest’s annual intra-squad game cli- 
maxing spring practice was played as 
a benefit for him to help his family 
pay hospital and doctor bills. The Bill 
Skippon Fund is still being held open 
and anyone wishing to contribute can 
mail a check to Bill Gibson, Wake For- 
est College Athletic Director, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


“Skippon was a very brave boy to 
the end,” remarked Coach Hildebrand. 
“He fought his ailment with everything 
he had. Bill was one of the best liked 
boys on our squad, a very good foot- 
ball player and a good student.” 


Skippon stayed in school and at- 
tended classes right up to three weeks 
before going to the hospital for the last 
time. His body was sent back to his 
Conneaut home for burial. 


A member of Sigma Phi Epsilon Fra- 
ternity, the 21-year-old halfback saw 
197 minutes of duty as a junior in 
1959, netting 112 yards in 23 carries. 
He caught four passes for 43 yards. 
But the fatal disease cost him his sen- 
ior season last fall and eventually 
claimed his life. 


* * * 


Duke has two bowl games on its 
10-game regular season football sched- 
ule next fall. The Blue Devils play 
Virginia in the Tobacco Bowl at Rich- 
mond, Va., Sept. 30, and meet Navy 
in the Oyster Bowl at Norfolk, Va. 
Nov. 11. 
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WILLIAM JENSEN 
Assistant Director 
Flushing High School 
Flushing, New York 


Tenth Annual 


ADELPHI 


COLLEGE 


COACHING SCHOOL 


MON. - TUES. - WED. 
AUGUST 21, 22, 23, 1961 


FRANK McGUIRE 


Univ. of North Carolina 


SHERM SCHEUERMAN 


University of lowa 


ED McCLUSKY 


Farrell, H.S., Penna. 


VIRGIL SWEET 
Valparaiso H.S., Ind. 


RICHARD TARRANT 
Passaic H.S., N. J. 


SAVERIO PICARIELLO 


Long Island Univ. 


PRESS MARAVICH 


Clemson College 


WM. Van BREDA KOLFF 
Hofstra College 


EVERETT CASE 
North Carolina State 


Ww 


TUITION $25.00 
Semi-Private Room on Campus 
Notebook on Lectures 


Personal Consultation With 
Lecturers 


Panels to Solve Coaching 
Problems, With Demonstrations 


Tenth Anniversary Dinner 


INFORMATION & REGISTRATION 


GEORGE FAHERTY, Director 


Adelphi College 
Garden City, L. l., New York 


JAMES LENNON 
Assistant Director 

St. Agnes High School 
Rockville Centre, New York 
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BERT BERTINE 


MID-WEST 





Champaign-Urbana Courier 


UFFY DAUGHERTY, the droll 

Irishman who coaches football at 
Michigan State, thinks for a welcome 
change his Spartans won’t be picked 
to win the Big Ten this season. 

“T don’t see how any one could pick 
us this year, since we have no expe- 
rienced quarterback,” Duffy com- 
mented. 


Further, he says he has no Dean 
Look lurking in the background ready 
to step in and become a star quarter- 
back overnight. Look did that a couple 
of years ago when he was converted 
from halfback and made the grade 
even without benefit of spring grid 
practice. He was on the baseball team, 
so missed spring drills. 

“You have to remember Look was an 
exceptional athlete,’ Duffy remarked. 
“He had great poise, and an ability to 
shake off his mistakes. His team- 
mates had great confidence in him.” 

Daugherty feels it only right that 
the predictors settle on a team with an 
established quarterback as 1961 favor- 
ite. Such teams would include defend- 
ing champion Minnesota which has 
Sandy Stephens back, Wisconsin with 
Ron Miller, Michigan with Dave Glinka 
and Iowa with Wilburn Hollis. 

Despite Duffy’s logic, his club still 
may rate highly in August and early 
September ratings. The Spartan coach 
has a habit of bubbling over when 
talking about his players and it seems 
to infect the writers. 

“I won’t say I’m a pessimist,” Duffy 
admitted. “On the other hand, I’m not 
an optimist either. No one ever heard 
me pick my team to win the Big Ten. 

“They have heard me praise my 
players and I’ll continue to do that. I 
like to associate with young men and 
talk about their good qualities. That 
would be true if I was coaching 
anywhere, not only Michigan State. I 
don’t believe in dwelling on the short- 
comings of my players.” 

Spring practice among Big Ten teams 
seemed to indicate a trend back to 
the fuller use of halfbacks as ball- 
carriers. The conference was nearly 


entirely a fullback-quarterback league 
last fall with Iowa being the only nota- 
ble exception. Halfbacks were getting 
more attention in spring work and 
may reassume their traditional role of 
stardom this year. 


* * * 


Iowa will be host to the Big Ten 
outdoor track meet May 19-20 for the 
first time since 1926, the only time 
the conference outdoor meet ever was 
staged in Iowa City. Hawkeye coach 
Francis Cretzmeyer has a brand new 
track to host his rivals. Michigan will 
be odds-on favorite to cop the title as 
it did indoors. 


* * * 


The state of Ohio again has done itself 
proud in the matter of college basket- 
ball. 

The NCAA finais this year were be- 
tween Ohio State and Cincinnati. The 
small college NCAA _ championship 
went to Wittenberg college. Fourth 
place in the NIT went to Dayton. 

It wouldn’t be a bit surprising if 
Ohio State and Cincy tangled for the 
1962 national title again. Both Fred 
Taylor at Columbus and Ed Jucker at 
Cincinnati retain key personnel, and 
have outstanding freshmen coming up. 

When it came to individual scoring, 
though, New York could offer more 
stars than any other state. 

Among the top 88 college scorers in 
the nation, as listed by the NCAA, 10 
are New York residents. California and 
Pennyslvania contributed seven each, 
Kentucky six, Ohio State and Indiana 
five and Illinois four. 

The New York contingent included 
such super-stars as Tom Stith at St. 
Bonaventure, Art Heyman at Duke, 
Tony Jackson at St. John’s and Doug 
Moe and York Larese at North Caro- 
lina. 

California also found it difficult to 
keep its stars at home. Of the seven 
Californians among the high scorers 
only three played for schools in their 
home state. 
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WILBUR EVANS 
Director Public Relations 
Southwest Conference 


e URNABOUT” normally is hard- 

ly a complimentary designation, 
but in the Southwest Conference there 
are ten head coaches who command 
lots of respect while “plotting” against 
their alma maters. 

Three of them have _ developed 
championship teams and more success 
is imminent for several of them. Jack 
Patterson, a former SWC _ hurdles 
champion for Rice, appears headed 
for a second straight conference crown 
as Baylor track and field coach. 


Just a year ago he fashioned the 
first conference track championship 
in Baylor’s 45 years of campaigning. 
By the time you read this he may have 
observed the Silver Anniversary of 
his first hurdles title by making it two 
straight for the Green and Gold. 

If it turns out to be a lost cause for 
Jack, it would be because the chal- 
lenging Texas Longhorns decided to 
win a 25th league title for Clyde 
Littlefield. The veteran Texas coach, 
not far from retirement, was a low 
hurdles champion in the first confer- 
ence meet held (1915). 

Littlefield has two “turncoats” serv- 
ing as rival head coaches. Charles 
Thomas, who missed an Olympic 
berth by a lash in 1952, is rebuilding 
the track program at Texas A&M and 
may be no further than a year away 
from a championship. 

The immediate future is hardly that 
bright for Texas Tech’s Don Sparks, 
who was once a middle distance star 
for Littlefield. However Sparks is 
bringing the track program along. 

Working with him there is the only 
head football coach who has “defected”. 
That would be popular J. T. King, a 
one-time guard for D. X. Bible at 
Texas, who is a trail boss for the first 
time. Apprenticeships were served at 
Tech, Texas A&M and Texas before he 
succeeded DeWitt Weaver. 

One other SWC head football coach 
served as an assistant at a rival 
school. Arkansas’ Frank Broyles, who 
has developed champions in the past 
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two autumns, started his coaching at 
Baylor in the late 40’s. 

Observers think that tenure at 
Baylor had much to do with Broyles’ 
successful recruiting in Texas this 
spring. 

Back when Broyles was assisting 
Bob Woodruff at Baylor, the Bears 
had an outstanding catcher-first base- 
man named Tom Chandler. A decade 
later, after much high school coaching 
success, Chandler took over at Texas 
A&M as head baseball coach and de- 
veloped a championship in his first 
season. 

There’s still another “turncoat” in 
the baseball ranks. He is Clyde “Rab- 
bit” McDowell, former all-SWC second 
baseman at Texas. McDowell doubles 
as ticket manager at TCU. 

Tennis, too, has a trio of “traitors” 
in the ranks. A year ago Leo LaBorde 
fashioned a championship for SMU, 
clinching the verdict through a 4-2 
decision over his alma mater, Texas. 

Texas also spawned the current Rice 
net coach - Sammy Giammalva. At 
press time the team race was a battle 
between Rice, SMU and Texas, tutored 
by Wilmer Allison, probably the 
greatest tennis player developed in the 
SWC. There was a chance the three 
schools might split the spoils; team, 
singles and doubles honors. 

Giammalva is one of three former 
SWC champions serving as head ten- 
nis coaches. The others are Allison and 
TCU’s Ken Crawford, who won his 
title for SMU. 

Moving into the spring sports calen- 
dar, SWC schools were sharing the 
wealth, and prospects are good for the 
best distribution of championships in 
the league’s history. 

First to claim a title was the Texas 
cross country team, coached by Froggy 
Lovvorn. That same week Arkansas 
won the football crown. Texas Tech 
captured the basketball pennant, then 
SMU repeated as swim titlist after a 
hot fight with Texas. 


In mid-April it appeared every 
school except TCU would come up 
with a championship. Rice faltered in 
the tennis team race but could grab 
the singles or doubles and has an out- 
side chance in baseball. 

Texas A&M looks like the golf win- 
ner, while Baylor and Texas are ex- 
pected to repeat in track and baseball, 
respectively. 

The SWC hardly dominates the 
spring sports scene. Abilene Christian 
is the hottest team in track, the Uni- 
versity of Houston in golf, and there 
are outstanding tennis squads at Pan- 
American, Trinity, Corpus Christi and 
Lamar Tech. Texas Lutheran, Sam 
Houston and Sul Ross appear to be 
the best of the baseball independents. 

Two football jersey numbers that 
have been worn to all-American suc- 
cess often in the past appear to be on 
strong backs again this fall. 

At Rice University No. 84 belongs 
to Johnny Burrell, one of the coun- 
try’s top wingmen. Those blue and 
gray numerals were worn to all-Amer- 
ica recognition by Froggy Williams 
(1949), Bill Howton (1951) and Buddy 
Dial (1958). 

No. 81 has known even more success 
at Texas. It belonged to three all- 
America ends — Joe Parker (1943), 
Hub Bechtol (1944-45-46) and Carlton 
Massey (1953) and by one guard, 
Maurice Doke (1959) who was con- 
verted after two seasons at end. 

This fall it will be worn by Buddy 
Fults, who likely will be one of the 
youngest juniors in the country. He 
apparently has taken over the role 
played by Larry Cooper. 
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BILL KERCH 


St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI foot- 
ball coach Dan Devine returned from 
a coaching clinic in the east with a 
hard-bound book entitled, “What I 
Know About Football” — by Daniel 
Devine. 

“It won’t be a_ best-seller,” said 
Devine, “but it might get a few 
laughs.” 

The book contained some 350 pages 
— all of them blank. 

When asked who gave him the book, 
Devine had a ready answer. 

“The K.U. Alumni Association.” 


Devine’s Orange Bowl champion 
Tigers are rebuilding their backfield 
around Ron Taylor, Quarterback and 
only holdover regular. But the Tigers 
expect to have one of the best full- 
backs in the Big Eight Conference 
next fall in Andy Russell. 


Russell was a standin for Ed Mehrer 
last year. Mehrer is gone, but so are 
just about all of the league’s better 
fullbacks. Tom Watkins of Iowa State; 
Ron Hartline of Oklahoma; Chuck 
Weiss of Colorado; and Doyle Schick 
of Kansas. Nebraska is giving its full- 
back “Thunder” Thornton, a trial at 
halfback and Kansas hopes Halfback 
Hugh Smith will be able to fill Schick’s 
vacated spot. 
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Indications right now are that Rus- 
sell, former prep All-American from 
Ladue (suburb of St. Louis) may well 
be the Black and Gold’s niftiest ball- 
carrier next autumn. 


Platooned chiefly as a _ linebacker 
last year, Russell had his biggest day 
against Navy at Miami, intercepting 
two of Hal Spooner’s passes. He aver- 
aged 3.7 yards on 35 carries over the 
season, which was modest yardage for 
the quick-moving 200-pounder. Also he 
could be asked to polish his knock-em- 
down skills as lead blocker on M.U.’s 
sweep plays. 

Backstopping Russell at fullback 
will be rookies Larry Gilchrist and 
Mickey Thaxton. 

Charlie Henke, top scorer in the Big 
Eight Conference basketball race with 
a 24.7 average for the 14 conference 
games, set seven of the 12 Tiger rec- 
ords smashed this past season. Henke 
had a 24.6 average for the 24 games 
played by Mizzou and he finished as 
the school’s best point-maker of all- 
time with a 1,338 total. Henke’s team- 
mate, Joe Scott, wound up with a 16.5 
average and claimed the No. 4 position 
among Bengal career scorers with 
1,106 points. The former Mizzou all- 
time leader with Bob Reiter over a 
four-year span (1952-55). 


* * * 


Coach Bud Wilkinson and his Sooner 
football staff have concentrated a good 
bit of attention during the spring 
drills in finding the players who will 
do the best defensive job against run- 
ning and passing attacks of the opposi- 
tion. Wilkinson figures that Oklahoma 
lost six games last fall because the 
Sooners were unable to stop the oppo- 
sition. 

For this reason offense was a sec- 
ondary consideration during the spring 
sessions. The drills consisted mainly 
of organizing the best defensive play- 
ers into offensive units to make the 
least number of mistakes, fewer fum- 
bles, fewer pass interceptions thrown, 
and fewer penalties. 


Bud said that “I think lack of speed 
is our biggest problem,” after stating 
that “we didn’t play defense very 
well.” So that’s what the Sooners have 
been concentrating on. The Sooners’ 
No. 1 backfield at one of the sessions 
was made up of Charles Mayhue at 
quarterback, Jim Carpenter at left 
half, Gary Wylie at right half and 
John Garrett at fullback. Mayhue and 
Garrett are up from the freshman 
team and Wylie is the lone letterman 
of the quartet. 


* * * 


When the Huskers of Nebraska met 
the Alumni in the annual All-Sports 
Day battle at Lincoln on May 13, the 
grads were better prepared than 
those of previous years. Reason for 
this, there was a sufficient offensive 
unit either still in school or within 
call and as a result Cletus Fischer, who 
handled the Alumni, held two weeks 
of offensive work prior to the game. 

The Cornhuskers of Coach Bill Jen- 
nings have been concentrating on the 
passing game. Jennings said Nebraska 
would throw the ball more this fall 
for two reasons. 


“Most important, we have some 
young men who can throw the ball,” 
said Jennings, “and the fans seem to 
like to watch the ball in the air.” 


Huskers who can pitch the kind of 
strikes that give added thrills are John 
Faimon, Dennis Claridge and Ron 
Meade. 


When All-America guard and team 
captain Joe Romig twisted an ankle 
during a scrimmage at Boulder in 
spring sessions last month, Colorado 
suddenly found itself with a tender 
spot in that position because four 
other top candidates also were on the 
sidelines. 

Larry Cundall, a two-year letter- 
man, had to give up practice when a 
repaired knee didn’t mend sufficiently. 
He’s even doubtful for next fall. Ken 
Vardell, another two-year vet, received 
a concussion which sidelined him for a 
week. Mike Wurst, who lettered last 
fall as a sophomore, developed a sinus 
infection which required surgery. He 
was out the rest of the spring and 
possibly may not return next fall un- 
less the condition is cleared com- 
pletely. And Cliff Houk, the best-look- 
ing fresh guard, reinjured a neck hurt 
originally last fall. 
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PACIFIC COAST 





GIB LANDELL 


ghd cgosotel of Southern Califor- 
nia’s track team appears to be 
safe for one more year. The Trojans 
have not lost a dual meet since April 
22, 1933. 

If anyone was optimistic about 
dumping SC in dual competition in 
1961 it was the University of Oregon 
last month at Palo Alto. Troy, Oregon, 
and Stanford met in a triangular af- 
fair with each school also facing each 
other in dual action. 

Many felt that Oregon had a good 
chance of upending the powerful 
southern Californians who boast pos- 
sibly their strongest team ever. 

Over 20,000 fans were expected to 
turn out for the affair at the site of 
the 1960 United States Olympic track 
and field trials. But, damp weather in- 
terfered and the turnstiles counted 
only 8,500. 

The Ducks frequently encounter 
dripping skies in the Pacific northwest 
but they weren’t prepared for the likes 
of coach Jess Mortensen’s Trojans. 

Final tabulations had SC 78-53 over 
Oregon and 104-25 over Stanford. Tri- 
angular scoring went SC, 83%; Oregon, 
61; and Stanford, 174%. Oregon bested 
Stanford, 91-37 in their dual. 

It was Southern California’s 96th 
dual meet without defeat. Stanford 
was the last to whip El Trojan. The 
Indians accomplished that, 67-64, on 
that 1933 day in Palo Alto. 


The victories also kept Mortensen’s 
undefeated coaching record intact. 
Since succeeding Jess Hill as track 
boss Mortensen has herded Troy to 61 
consecutive dual meet triumphs and 15 
triangular and quadrangular victories. 

“You didn’t think those Oregon peo- 
ple ever were going to beat us?” Mor- 
tensen said after the meet. 

That statement added salt to the 
wounds of the Ducks. 

Mortensen earlier this year set the 
Oregon blood boiling when he said the 
Webfoot’s athletic director, Leo Har- 
ris, was responsible for the collapse 
of the old Pacific Coast Conference. 


“We don’t like Harris here (at SC),” 


: Mortensen reportedly stated. 
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Mortensen later apologized for his 
criticism of Oregon. But, it is no secret 
that he has never forgotten and will 
never forgive certain northwest insti- 
tutions which he feels were responsi- 
ble for USC being placed on athletic 
probation during the late 1950’s. 


How do the Trojans keep rolling on 
as “untouchables” in the track and 
field world? 

“It took a world war to stop them 
the last time,” says Stanford coach 
Payton Jordan. “It’s hard to put your 
finger on why one school should just 
go on, year after year, in such superior 
fashion. I guess kids just migrate to 
where there’s a chance to be with a 
champion,” surmised Jordan. 


s s * 


LeRoy Hughes, coach of the Cal 
Poly football team that air-crashed in 
Ohio last fall says that the insurance 
companies defaulted on payments to 
beneficiaries of all who were killed. 
According to Hughes, the insurance 
firms used an “escape clause” that 
came in the form of “unairworthiness” 
of the airplane. 

Families of the victims will benefit 
from many sports events in the future 
including a Thanksgiving Day “Mercy 
Bowl” game in the Coliseum. 

e * * 

Olympic shot-put king Bill Nieder’s 
professional boxing debut failed to ma- 
terialize at Reno last month. 

The Nevada Boxing Commission de- 
clined to permit Nieder to launch his 
career in a 10-round main event. 

Los Angeles Mirror sports editor Sid 
Ziff wrote a slashing critique and de- 
clared Nieder’s chances of making 
good in the ring were a million to one. 

“T’ll cut those odds down consider- 
ably,” replied the husky ex-Kansas 
athlete as he whacked away at a 
heavy bag in the Santa Monica Ath- 
letic Club. 

“All my life, whenever anyone said 
I couldn’t do something, I was stub- 
born enough to go ahead — and do it,” 
said Nieder still intent upon using his 
strong right arm as a pro pugilist. 

+ * s 


At this writing, the University of 
Oregon must sport the best collection 
of milers in the U.S. The array includes 
Dyrol Burleson, 4:01.2; Keith Forman, 
4:06.2; George Larson, 4:08.1; and Dale 
Story, 4:08.6. The Ducks also have two 
world record holding sprinters — Ros- 
coe Cook, at 100 yards, and Harry 
Jerome, 100 meters. 


* ea * 


Powerful San Jose State can also 
challenge the nation in the pole vault 
with the likes of Dick Gear, 15-12; Jeff 
Chase, 14-10%; and Dick Kimmell, 
14-94. 


* * * 


When Bob Avant recently cleared 
seven feet in the high jump, USC be- 
came the only college in the world 
with two men over that height. Charlie 
Dumas is the other Trojan to do so. 








OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER BASKETBALL 
AND CHEERLEADING 

CAMP 


JULY 10-28 
3 Weekly Sessions: July 10-14; 
17-21; 24-28. 


Basketball for Boys, Ages 9-18. 
Girls Cheerleading, Ages 9-18. 


Under direction of 


GARLAND PINHOLSTER 


basketball coach, Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity . . . With full facilities of Ogle- 
thorpe University’s new gymnasium, 
lake and recreation area. 


TUITION: 


One Week—$15.00; 2 Weeks—$25.00; 
3 Weeks — $35.00. 


Room — $5.00 per week 
Meals — Approximately $25.00 per wk. 


Write or Phone for brochure 


GARLAND PINHOLSTER 
Oglethorpe University 


PHONE: CEdar 3-1253 or 233-9890 
4484 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Georgia 

















JUCO 


- 
GEORGE KILLIAN 


NJCAA ALL-AMERICAN BASKETBALL TEAM 


The 1961 All-American Junior Col- 
lege Basketball Team announced by 
the NJCAA Service Bureau at Dodge 
City, Kansas, includes: 

FIRST TEAM 

Pete Petrou, Tyler JC, Tyler Texas 
Bill Johnson, Parsons JC, Parsons, Kan- 
sas Willie Murrell, Eastern Oklahoma 
A&M, Wilburton, Okl. Bob Williams, 
Broome Tech, Binghamton, New York 
Sam Smith, Pueblo College, Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

SECOND TEAM 
Ted Oglesby, Southwest Baptist JC, 


Bolivar, Missouri Eddie Tillman, Weber 
College, Ogden, Utah Dale Lucas, Flint 
JC, Flint, Michigan Loye Sparks, Ar- 
kansas City JC, Arkansas City, Kansas 
Larry Cart, Young Harris College, 
Young Harris, Georgia. 


THIRD TEAM 


Garland Bailey, San Angelo College, 
San Angelo, Texas Tom Barbee, Brev- 
ard College, Brevard, North Carolina 
Boyd Hannan, Alfred Tech, Alfred, New 
York Bill Sparlin, Joliet JC, Joliet, 
Illinois Alan Eckhoff, Webster City 
JC, Webster City, Iowa. 





NJCAA BASEBALL CHAMPION- 
SHIP AT GRAND JUNCTION, 
COLORADO 

Mesa College and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Grand Junction, Colorado 
will host the 4th Annual National 
Junior College Athletic Association 
Baseball Championship, May 26-30, 
1961. 

Seven qualifying teams from the 
seven geographical areas of the United 
States plus host Mesa College, will 
makeup the field. Jay Tolman, Region 
IX director has been named tournament 
director. 


INVITATIONAL TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP AT ROCHESTER, 
MINNESOTA 

The 3rd Annual National Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Association Invitational 
Tennis Tournament has been scheduled 
for May 25, 26, and 27 at Rochester, 
Minnesota. The scene of play will be 
the Rochester Tennis Club with the 
Rochester Junior College serving as 
host. Joe Rockenbach, Region XIII di- 
rector is the tournament director. 


GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT 
ODESSA, TEXAS 


The 1961 National Junior College 
Athletic Association Invitational Golf 
Tournament will be held at Odessa 
College, Odessa, Texas on June 6, 7, 8, 
and 9th. 

Mr. Jimmy Russell varsity golf 
coach at Odessa College will be the 
tournament director. 
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TRACK CHAMPIONSHIP AT 
BIG SPRINGS, TEXAS 


Howard County Junior College, of 
Big Springs, Texas, will be host to the 
1961 National Junior College Athletic 
Association Track and Field Champion- 
ships. 

Over forty college entries are ex- 
pected to converge on Big Springs in 
what should be the biggest track and 
field meet in the annals of the NJCAA. 

L. L. “Red” Lewis, varsity track 
coach at Howard JC, will be the tourna- 
ment director. 


SWENSON RE-ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF NJCAA 
Dr. Reed K. Swenson has been re- 
elected by acclamation to the presi- 
dency of the National Junior College 
Athletic Association for a one year 
term. 


Dr. Swenson has presided over the 
organization for the past fourteen years, 
and it has been under his leadership 
that the NJCAA has made such tre- 
mendous progress in the field of juco 
athletics. His college, Weber College of 
Ogden, Utah, will leave the junior 
college field for four year status be- 
ginning in September of 1961. So this 


one year term will be his last as: 


NJCAA prexy. ‘ 
Under these circumstances, NJCAA 


directors designated Gerald Allard “of” 


Long Island Ag-Tech Institute, .Farm- 
ingdale, New York to be president- 
elect. Allard will work closely with 





Swenson over the next year to facilitate 
the transfer of executive responsibility. 

Allard will remain in his current 
post as treasurer. Other officers are 
Charles Sesher, Hutchinson JC, Kansas, 
vice-president and Hobart Bolerjack, 
Benton Harbor Community College, 
Michigan, secretary. 


JUCO JOTS 


Roy Doornbos, Director of Athletics, 
at Flint Junior College has been elected 
president of the Michigan Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Conference. This twelve 
member conference is considered one 
of the finest and strongest in the juco 
ranks . . . Albie Harris has replaced 
John Marks as head cage coach at 
Cobleskill Ag-Tech Institute. Harris was 
Marks, assistant during the recently 
completed campaign .. . William Mc- 
Donald, line coach at East Carolina 
College for the past four years, has 
been named head football coach at 
Frederick College in Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia . . . Bob Weber is the new head 
football coach at Trinidad JC. He re- 
places Kay Dalton, who resigned to 
accept the head coaching job at West- 
ern (Colorado) State College ... Jack 
Hissom of Lees JC was voted the 
Coach of the Year for 1960-61 in the 
Kentuckiana Junior College Conference 

. Palo Verde College of Blythe, 
California has been admitted to the 
NJCAA. The College, formerly a mem- 
ber of the South Central Conference of 
California, will be assigned to Region 
I of the NJCAA. 





WILLS MARKS 27th YEAR 


. A. WILLS, the “granddaddy” of 
all juco basketball coaches, fin- 
ishes up his twenty seventh year as 
head mentor at Joliet Junior College, 
Joliet, Illinois, with the close of this 
hardwood campaign. 

Wills is better known to his juco 
colleagues and to members of the 
fourth estate throughout the nation as 
“Fizz,’ one of the most colorful 
coaches in the game today. 

His coaching career at Joliet JC ac- 
tually covers thirty three years, but 
during World War II Joliet suspended 
intercollegiate athletics. 

The regular season records set and 
held by Wills’ Joliet clubs take up most 
of the space in the juco basketball 
record book. 

His 1950-52 teams ran up the longest 
consecutive junior college skein win- 
ning seventy seven before being 
stopped. In 1957 his “Wolves” won the 
National scoring championship with a 
phenomenal 97.7 per game average for 
thirty-two tilts. His eleven consecutive 
Northern Illinois Junior College Con- 
ference championships stand as a land- 
mark in mid-western basketball circles. 
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A, A. Wills 


Joliet Junior College and “Fizz” Wills 
are perennial competitors in the Na- 
tional JUCO Tournament at Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. Five times since the tourn- 
ament inception in 1945 Joliet has 
earned a berth in this classic. Some of 
the National marks held by Joliet in 
tournament play are: 

Most free throws in one game: 41 

Most points scored in second half: 56 

Most consecutive free throws in 

tournament play: 50 
Most free throws attempted in one 
game: 52. 

“Fizz” Wills, a “Herb Schriner” per- 
sonality, has an outstanding overall 
coaching record. His clubs have won 
530 and lost but 162 over these past 
twenty seven campaigns. 





POMONA COLLEGE 
PROFESSORS 

RETIRE — 

Jaeger, Strehle & Merritt 


HREE Pomona College professors 

of longtime service will retire at 

the end of the current semester. Each 

has been at the college 30 years or 
more. 

The retiring professors are Dr. Ches- 
ter Jaeger, chairman of the department 
of mathematics, who joined the faculty 
in 1931; Robert Strehle, chairman of 
the department of athletics and a 
coach since 1924; and Earl (Fuzz) Mer- 
ritt, longtime head football coach and 
a member of the coaching staff since 
1925. 


In making the announcement, Dr. E. 
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Wilson Lyons, President of Pomona, 


said, “Fortunate indeed is a college 
which has faculty members of the 
quality of Professors Jaeger, Merritt 
and Strehle. Each brought to Pomona 
a high sense of integrity in his work 
and a deep devotion to his students.” 


Dr. Jaeger, who was mayor of Clare- 
mont from 1954 to 1958, was for many 
years chairman of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Intercollegiate Athletic Council 
and was a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Math Association of 
America. He is the co-author of the 
textbook “Introductory College Mathe- 
matics,” and has written numerous 
articles for the Math Monthly and 
American. Journal of Mathematics. 
Holder of A.B., B.S., A.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of Mis- 
souri, Dr. Jaeger taught at Missouri 
and at Tulane University before com- 
ing to Pomona. He is listed in “Who’s 
Who in America” and “American Men 
of Science.” 


Strehle, who has been director of 
athletics since 1950, is widely known 
in track and field circles where he has 
been an official starter at major meets 
throughout the country including the 
Drake Relays and the West Coast Re- 
lays. Named to the All-American 
Track and Field team as an under- 
graduate at Pomona, he went on to 
earn his M.A. degree at Claremont 
Graduate School. He coached for one 
year at Hollywood High School be- 
fore returning to his alma mater as a 
coach. Among the numerous clubs and 
organizations to which he belongs is 
the American Legion where he is a 
past commander and Kiwanis Club 
where he served as president. 


Merritt, a member of the Hall of 
Fame of the National Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics, was head 
football coach at Pomona from 1935 to 
1958. His teams won 93 games, lost 67 
and tied 13. During that time, the 
Sagehens won five Southern California 
Intercollegiate Athletic Conference 
championships and tied for one. 

Believed to have been the only Po- 
mona undergraduate ever to win varsi- 
ty letters in football, basketball, track 
and baseball every year he was in col- 
lege, Merritt joined the coaching staff 
immediately on his graduation in 1925. 

Noted for his strong stand for ama- 
teurism in college football, the Pomona 
coach developed a unique and effective 
single-wing attack which utilized the 
fullest resources of his players. After 
stepping down as head coach in 1959, 
Merritt took over the freshman team 
and this year won the SCIAC frosh 
title. 






























Bob Strehle, left, and Earl Merritt 
leave great record. 









Free! A Manual 
that answers 
your questions 
about gym floor 






The new Huntington Gym Floor Manual 
speaks the language of the maintenance 
man and covers every gym floor problem 
from sanding and refinishing to the latest 
clean-up hints and short cuts for daily 
maintenance. Send for it right now. It 
will show you how to reduce maintenance 
costs yet keep your gym floor in perfect 
condition. « Huntington Laboratories, 
Huntington, Indiana, Philadelphia 35, In 
Canada: Toronto 2. 
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By MORT LEVE 
Director Public Relations 


OLLOWING an announcement by 

Little League that an “experimen- 
tal” 100-league 13, 14 and 15 age pro- 
gram would be set up this season the 
Pony and Colt League headquarters 
have announced a Junior Pony divi- 
sion for boys 12 years of age and 
under. 

These moves bring about a show 
down between these two national or- 
ganizations. 

Basically, the major differences lie 
in the age segments, boundary stipu- 
lations, and overall administration. 

Pony League for boys 13 and 14 was 
founded a decade ago to provide an 
intermediate transitional step for the 
graduates of Little League. Through 
these past ten years it has prospered 


but with the move made by Little 
League definitely finds its position 
jeopardized. 


In theory Little League certainly en- 
dorses the Babe Ruth League premise 
of a three-year program followup on 
a full-sized diamond. It is difficult to 
comprehend the Little League success 
formula of a cutdown field to cope 
with the physical limitations of the 
boys 9-12 and then taking the gradu- 
ates and pushing them onto a regula- 
tion-sized field. 


Pony League has contended that 
the Little League graduate, in a period 
of rapid physical development, is not 
ready for the regulation-sized field 
and by placing them onto 75-foot base 
distances from 60-foot Little League 








FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY'S 


Eighth Annual Football Clinic 
at TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


June 8-9-10 


Intensive Specialization in 
New Aspects of Modern Football 





FEATURING 


JOHN BRIDGERS, Baylor University 
PAUL BRYANT, University of Alabama 
DAN DEVINE, University of Missouri 
JACK FAULKNER, Los Angeles Chargers 
VINCE LOMBARDI, Green Bay Packers 
BILL PETERSON & STAFF, Florida State University 








REGISTRATION $25 


Includes Housing, 
Clinic Party and Banquet 


For Information Write 
VAUGHN MANCHA, Director of Athletics 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
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measurements the ladder development 
is most practical. 


Then, Pony has further developed 
the Colt program for boys 15 and 16 
where the logical introduction to the 
regulation-sized diamond is made. 


Little League brings out a 6-3-3 
school figure . . . six years of gram- 
mar school, three years of junior high, 
three years of high school. The Senior 
division of 13, 14 and 15 year olds 
would coincide with junior high. 


However, from our observance the 
varsity competition that takes place 
in junior high is emphasized with the 
ninth graders. In basketball it is a 
rare seventh grader who will attain 
regular varsity status. There is very 
little baseball played in the junior 
high schools. 


We have noted that the 13 year olds 
in the three-year age span baseball 
program have a very difficult time 
competing against the far more ma- 
tured and skilled 15 year olds. We 
are speaking of the average boy, not 
the exception. 

Competitively at the rapid physical 
growth teen age level the two-year 
segment is most ideal. It probably 
would be better if the boys could 
even compete on a year to year level 
but this is not practical from a per- 
sonnel standpoint. 


In the Junior Pony level the idea is 
to form a training type league for boys 
9 and 10 with no outside tournament 
play. The boys 11 and 12 would be 
grouped together. Minor league organi- 
zations could be set up in each of the 
two-year groupings. Little League has 
allowed 9-12 age boys to compete 
against each other and has arranged 
their minors on the same basis. 


With American Legion baseball 
raising its age level through 18 years 
of age the Pony and Colt organization 
now feels there is a solid two-year 
ladder development from the small 
fry 9-year-olds through the _ prep 
school level. 

On the aspect of boundaries Pony 
and Colt feel a controlled boundary 
formula rather than an overall 15,000 
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population restriction as is employed — gravity, momentum, friction. The ble for him to be tense when he al- 
in Little League is most practical. knowledge of the basic kinds of force lows the finished product of his train- 
This has held up in the older, more and their simple functions and reac- ing to take over. One adage borrowed 
established communities of 30,000 and _ tions is important to a good instructor. from an expert of the ancient art of 
up populations. Limited playing facili- His knowledge of principles of bal- swordsmanship which applies to sport 
ties and even lack of boys to make up ance: transmissability of force, decom- judo explains well this positive men- 
enough leagues to fit such restrictions position of force, the moment of force, tal attitude and a state of calmness de- 
are often prevalent in such locales. produces the higher skilled judo ath- sired for good performance: “When 
There are many metropolitan sec- lete’s effortless execution of maneu- one stands facing his enemy he must 
tors that have 20,000 or more popula- Vrs and throws. not allow himself to think first of vic- 
tion in a square mile . . . the so-called One of the major subtle secrets of tory, or of himself, or his weapon. For 
downtown sections would have few 00d judo is the phenomenon known as__ while he engages in self-indulgence he 
boys, heavy population and little or no mind over matter. In other words: allows his enemy many opportunities 
playing fields. Why should these areas When he has the basic knowledge of to gain victory.” 
be penalized? physics, of balance, and basic anatomy In judo as in any sport one plays to 
The success of Pony and Colt base- he then can concentrate on the devel- win... but at the same time the stu- 
ball has been based on practical ad- opment of the mind. The split-second dent would have a better chance to 
| ministration, democracy with its field ™OVeS necessary for good execution of win if he has a little more confidence 
} personnel. This is now carried over to judo throws are the result of well- in the stable distribution of effort. 
2 the new Junior Pony bracket. Results balanced total body movement. The Then his strategy will be keener and 
should be most interesting. thought process which is referred to success more apt to be the result. 
3 here is the core of proper and effec- The future of judo is bright. With 
: tive action. the developing interest of public 
: JUDO Since = mind has in reserve the schools and a more scientific approach 
r ’ overall knowledge of the previously to teaching, future judoists with great- 
5 (Continued from page 18) mentioned laws of balance, it can now er skills went be Bomacnne4 As he Ja- 
two-action maneuver is very effective concentrate on thought alone. It is less pan and in some of the European 
. because once the opponent is off his Complex than one would assume, be- countries, judo will reach its zenith 
‘ feet and up on his toes—the pull of Cause the automatic reflexes developed through the continued adoption of 
. his body weight starts a chain-reac- during training will move in a perfect judo as an activity in our public insti- 
2 tion of loss of control and in effect he flowing pattern when one is complete- tutions from elementary on through 
_ throws himself. ly relaxed. By concentration on deep’ college and university levels. We have 
y It is to the coaches’ advantage to abdominal breathing, the judoist re- an unlimited future in this fascinating 
r learn the basic laws of forces such as mains relaxed. It is virtually impossi- sport — Judo. 
S SQ SS BSS SSS SSS SSS SST SSNS SS KS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SS OS SSS SS SSS SS AS eS SF SSS SF CS SS SSS See ee 
i 
SOUTHEASTERN ATHLETIC CLINIC! 
\- d a 
: JUNE 14: 15° 16° 17, 1961 DIPLOMAT HOTEL, HOLLYWOOD, FLA. 
; FOUR INFORMATION-PACKED DAYS OF PROGRAMS! 
1 
. ALL NEW! - ALL DIFFERENT! 
d 
ol No more all-day “‘sit-ins’—Free idea interchange — 
C- 
Late A.M. general meetings — Free afternoons 
is 
ys Night “buzz” sessions with known specialists. ALL areas of interest covered! 
nt 
% THIS IS IT—ALL FOR $60.00 per Person (double occupancy): 
i: 
1e Se BBS BB BBB SSS BE SS BS BRE EB SS SE SS eee 
aS LOOK AT THIS TOP-FLIGHT FACULTY! H Four days at the fabulous DIPLOMAT - June 14, 15, 16, 17. Luxurious 
te : ' room & hotel accommodations + breakfast, dinner daily + clinic tuition - 
> Wayne Hardin-Navy Jack Harding-Miami H biggest and best clinic program + free golf and free instruction + June 
Ray Graves-Florida Nick Koyts-Coral Gables H.S. ; 17 banquet + Coaches’ golf tournament + Outstanding sports exhibit - 
Paul Bryant-Alabama Otis Moony-Miami Senior H.S. é football rules for 1961. 
all Otto Graham-U.S.C.G. Dave Hart-Johnstown H.S. : 
rs ‘ Gauss na 
on ee penne eee , ' $10,000 IN PRIZES TO BE DRAWN aT BANQUET + 1961 automobile . 
ar Wilson Waites-Memphis State Dr. Muffin-Harvard . round-trip to Europe + Caribbean cruise + trips to Nassau + televisions 
311 Jack Green-Florida Bob Mischak-All Pro-A.F.L. : and radios + golf clubs, shoes, bags + cameras + watches + and many, 
ep Pepper Rodgers-Florida Dave Wike-Miami 5 many more! 
Pat Tork-W.V.U. NHSRC Rules- Lou Rymkus-Houston Oilers Coach ; 
1961 of the Year-A.F.L. , FOR Write or wire TONY LEONE, Director, SAC 
n ey i : a ’ ’ , 
A ae ee re eae eer oe 
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24th Annual 


COACHING CLINIC 


Sponsored by 


GEORGIA ATHLETIC COACHES ASSN. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


August 1, 2 and 3 


Basketball, Aug. 1 & 2 
J. H. “Babe” McCarthy 
Mississippi State 

Football, Aug. 2 & 3 


Darrell Royal 
Texas 


Wrestling 


Arnold “Swede” Umbach 
Auburn 


Track 


Al Moreau 
Ls. 0. 


Swimimng 


Fred Lanouve 
Ga. Tech 


Les Fouts 
G. M.A. 


Gymnastics 


Lyle Welser 
Ga. Tech 


Weight Training 
Karo Whitfield 
Annual Awards Banquet 


Georgia Tech Athletic 
Department, Host. 
Aug. 1 — 7:30 P.M. 


All Star Basketball Game 
Aug. 2nd — 8:00 P.M. 


All Star Football Game 
Aug. 3rd — 8:00 P.M. 


Headquarters and Lectures 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 


Tuition: Members GACA — $ 7.00 
Non-Members — $15.00 


For advance Registration write: 
Dwight Keith, Director 


1905 Piedmont Road, N.E. 
Atlanta 9, Ga. 
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FRONT COVER PHOTO 


COACH ELVIN DRAKE 


U.C. 


The triumphant Olympic Games 
decathlon trio at Rome last summer 
of Champion Rafer Johnson, Runner- 
up C. K. Yang and Coach Elvin 
“Ducky” Drake is still together. 

Johnson, former UCLA great during 
1956-57-58, is now back at his alma 
mater this spring assisting Coach 
Drake with the Bruin track and field 
team, including a sensational sopho- 
more athlete by the name of Yang, the 
pride of the Republic of China. 

Yang, who is already the long- 
range choice to win the 1964 Olympic 
decathlon, is tabbed by Johnson to 
break his (Rafer’s) world record of 
8,643 points, which Rafer set last sum- 
mer in the combined National AAU 
Championships and the Final Olympic 
Team Trials at Eugene, Ore. C. K. was 
a close second there with 8,426 points, 
the second highest total in the history 
of the decathlon. They both broke the 
world record of 8,357 points set by 
Russia’s Vasily Kuznetsov in 1959. 


Yang gave Johnson an even closer 
battle in the 1960 Olympics. Only 58 
points separated these friendly rivals 
after the gruelling two-day competition 
at Rome, with Rafer winning out with 
8,392 points to 8,334 for C. K. Both 
totals broke the Olympic rec- 
ord of 7,937 points set by USA’s Milt 
Campbell in the 1956 Melbourne 
Games. 

Speaking of Yang, Rafer has gone 
on record with his statement: “I won’t 
be surprised if he breaks my record. 
C. K. figures to keep on improving. 
He started a weight-lifting program 
the past year and that should help 
him a lot in the shot, discus and jave- 
lin. He’s not too big (6 ft. lin., 185 
pounds) and could use more strength. 

“His best events are the hurdles, 
pole vault, javelin throw and high 
jump — and he’s getting better in 
those,” Rafer added. 

Yang is off to a comparatively slow 
start this spring because of a bother- 
some pulled leg muscle. However, be- 
fore he suffered his injury early in 
March he flashed top form by running 
the. 120-yard high hurdles in 14.1s., 
clearing 14 ft. 5 in., his all-time best, 
in the pole vault and throwing the 
javelin 221 ft. 7 in. in one meet. Since 
being injured, he has concentrated 


and CHUAN KWANG 


L.A. 


primarily on the javelin the past 
month and has now upped his ali-time 
best to 236 ft. 3 in. He also has recently 
started to high jump again and has 
cleared 6 ft. 4 in. 

Yang expects to return to full com- 
petition soon and will add the broad 
jump, in which he has a best of 25 ft. 
5 in., and perhaps the 440-yard dash, 
which he can run under 48 seconds, to 
his other events such as the hurdles, 
pole vault, javelin and high jump. 

This super athlete, who had to learn 
English before entering UCLA, is a 
Physical Education major and also is 
studying art on the Westwood campus. 
“I’m very happy at UCLA. I first met 
Rafer at the 1958 National AAU De- 
cathlon Championships in New Jersey 
and after meeting Coach Drake I de- 
cided I wanted to go to UCLA,” Yang 
points out. 

C. K., which stands for Chuan 
Kwang, received a hero’s welcome 
when he returned to Formosa after his 
great performance at Rome. “My peo- 
ple gave me such a tremendous recep- 
tion — parades, firecrackers, reception 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
— that I determined I’d win the Gold 
Medal for China in the 1964 Olympics,” 
Yang has vowed. C. K., incidentally, 
is the first citizen of the Republic of 
China ever to score a point in 64 years 
of Olympic competition. 

Yang’s biggest problem appears to 
be his age. He’ll be 31 years old when 
the °64 Olympics roll around. Is that 
too old for the gruelling decathlon? 

“T don’t think so, at least for C. K..,” 
Johnson stresses. “He keeps in fine 
condition, has lots of stamina and is a 
dedicated athlete. I can’t see anybody 
beating him in the 1964 Games.” 

Like Johnson, Coach Drake is confi- 
dent that Yang is the man to beat in 
the 1964 Olympics. “I plan to rotate 
him in all the decathlon events for the 
next three years. Like Rafer, he is 
such a great competitor and so adapt- 
able to coaching that I look for im- 
provement in every event,’ Drake 
comments. 

Drake, who was at Rome as the 
honorary track coach for the Republic 
of China, calls the Johnson-Yang duel 
“the greatest athletic competition I’ve 
ever seen.” 
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FERRIS INSTITUTE 
(Continued from page 9) 


gram of intramural competition which 
has attracted widespread attention in 
athletic circles. IM authorities have 
been astounded by the statistics on 
participation at Ferris which far out- 
strip the turnouts at many schools with 
comprehensive facilities and much 
larger staffs. 

For example, the IM officials at one 
of the Midwest’s major universities, 
with a male enrollment of 13,300, had 
precisely 159 teams turn out for a re- 
cent intramural cage campaign, for a 
ratio of one team for every 84 stu- 
dents. Ferris, during the same period 
and with a male enrollment of 2,300, 
had 58 teams, or one for every 40 stu- 
dents. 


In addition to basketball, the male 
phase of the program encompasses 
touch football, volleyball, softball, 
bowling, track, tennis, table tennis, 
and free-throw competition. It is not 
uncommon to have crowds in excess of 
1,000 show up for championship events, 
hotly contested for prestige as well as 
trophies and other prizes. 


Women students have access to a pro- 
gram of matching magnitude and pop- 
ularity. Supervised by Miss Carol Ebel 
of the Health & Physical Education 
staff, it takes in competition in every- 
thing from basketball and field hockey 
to archery and riflery. 


In its entirety, the spectrum-span- 
ning sports picture at Ferris even in- 
cludes special therapeutic activities for 
a large number of handicapped stu- 
dents enrolled at the school. For ex- 
ample, there are currently more than 
a dozen wheelchair-confined students 
who regularly roll into the Alumni 
Hall gym for a session of calisthenics 
or a hot-rodding game of basketball. 


Imparting cohesion to these far- 
ranging phases of the Ferris program 
is a quartet of close-knit and dedicated 
careermen who practice teamwork as 
well as preach it. They are: 


SAM H. KETCHMAN, athletic di- 
rector, head football coach, and tennis 
coach. Now in his ninth year at Fer- 
ris, Ketchman continues to make good 
use of a colorful backlog of experience. 


His interest in football dates back to 
his playing days at Michigan State 
University, where he was voted the 
1937 team’s Most Valuable Player. 
Subsequent to receiving his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees, he put in two tours of 
duty as a Michigan prep coach (for a 
combined record of 46 wins, nine loss- 
es and two ties), as well as a double 
hitch of military service (his second, as 
an Air Force major during the Korean 
War, saw a Ketchman-coached Bolling 
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Field football team win the interserv- 


ice championship). 


Previous collegiate experience in- 
cluded a two-year stint as assistant 
football coach at Wayne State Uni- 
versity. Named to his present post in 
1952, his Bulldog grid squads have 
compiled an eight-year record of 34 
wins, 23 defeats, one tie. 

FRANK J. KARAS, baseball coach, 
football line coach, and director of in- 
tramurals. Also a veteran of varsity 
football at Michigan State University, 
where he was graduated in 1941, Karas 
has won renown for his administra- 
tion of the previously-described IM 
program as well as for his develop- 
ment of baseball powerhouses. 

Prior to his arrival in Big Rapids he 
presided as head coach at a pair of 
Michigan high schools and served on 
the staff of Flint Junior College, tak- 
ing time out for a three-year sojourn 
as a navy ordnance officer. The senior 
member of the Ferris Foursome, he is 
currently in his 15th year at the col- 
lege, having assumed his present du- 
ties in 1947. 


NORMAN F. BENNETT, track 
coach, football end coach, and varsity 
trainer. The man who last year posted 
the first undefeated season in modern 
Bulldog history, track-specialist Ben- 
nett is actually a thorough-going stu- 
dent of all athletics. 


Equipped with a B.A. from Central 
Michigan University (1949 and a M.A. 
from Michigan State (1954), he draws 
on experience as a high-school head 
coach and as an administrator of the 
recreation program for a sizeable city 
(Mt. Pleasant, Michigan). He is now in 
his fifth year at Ferris. 

JAMES M. WINK, basketball coach, 
golf coach, assistant director of intra- 
murals. Though still in his sophomore 
season as a college coach, Wink has 
already won a veteran’s status by vir- 
tue of a pair of cage campaigns which 
have seen the Bulldogs roll to 32 wins 
as against 10 defeats, taking one state 
NAIA championship in the process. 

A graduate of Adrian College (B.A.) 
and the University of Michigan (M.A.), 
he first spent a dozen years fashioning 
a fantastic record as prep mentor be- 
fore joining Ferris in 1959. From 1948 
through 1958, his Highland Park 
(Mich.) teams racked up 172 wins in 
214 games, taking the state Class-A ti- 
tle once and finishing in the runner-up 
slot on two other occasions. 


* * * 


It was a sportswriter — a first-hand 
follower of the Bulldogs for more than 
a decade — who adroitly spotlighted 
what many believe to be the basic rea- 


(Continued on page 42) 








and pictures. 





COACHES, PLAYERS, 
OFFICIALS and FANS 


Let us Perma-Seal your certificates, citations, 


Ideal for lettermen’s award 

Laminated onto attractive wood plaque 
Sealed from dust, water and air 
Preserved for lifetime. 


An Attractive Adornment for Home or Office 


For prices and further information, write: 


PERMA-SEAL PLAQUE CO. 


1905 Piedmont Ave., N. E. © Atlanta 9, Georgia 
“For Keep-Sake —Perma-Seal It’ 
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the Markel... 


For Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





ELMER’S HANDICAPS 


an aid to training 


OOTBALLERS of 20 years ago 

don’t like to hark back to the 
times they plodded through muddy 
gridirons in heavy shoes, but Elmer 
Tarbox has parlayed such memories 
into a source of income. 

As Texas Tech prepared for its 1939 
Cotton Bowl game with St. Mary’s, 
heavy rains left the practice fields in 
a sticky condition. After each practice 
it seemed to Tarbox, now considered 
one of Tech’s most illustrious half- 
backs, that his shoes weighed a ton, 
the mud was so thick on them. 

Tarbox’s running with passes thrown 
by Gene Barnett earned him a spot on 
the Cotton Bowl All-Time squad, al- 
though Tech lost the game 20-13. Not 
long ago, when Tarbox was thinking 
about events in Dallas he recalled not 
his award but the days of prepara- 
tion and the spring that followed the 
Cotton Bowl game. 


“TI had my very best basketball and 
track seasons in the spring of ’39,” re- 
members Tarbox. “It seemed that my 
legs were in the best shape that they 
had ever been in, that they just would 
not give out.” 

“T finally decided that carrying that 
extra weight — mud — on my shoes 
was responsible for my building my 
leg muscles.” 

Why not use a similar method to de- 
velop the legs of present day athletes? 

Mud is messy, so Tarbox devised 
some weights, padded to prevent rub- 
bing, to be fastened around the ankles. 
He wore them throughout the day in 
Big Spring, in his automobile business. 
After a few weeks he found that his 
calves and thighs had become bigger. 

Enthusiastic over his discovery, Tar- 
box next asked Elmer Brown, a 1956 
Olympics trainer, to experiment with 
the weights on the ankles of physical 
education students and varsity athletes 
at Texas Christian University, where 
Brown is head trainer. 


Brown soon shared Tarbox’s faith in 
the weights, by then patented as 
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Elmer Tarbox 


“Elmer’s Handicaps.” 

Brown’s experiments show that by 
wearing the leg weights a footballer 
accustomed to taking 10 laps for con- 
ditioning could cut his laps down to 
four. 

The Handicaps, which fasten incon- 
spicuously under the trouser leg, can 
be worn off the practice field as well 
as on it, both during the regular sea- 
son and between seasons. 

“Net effect of the increase in size 
of the muscles is a gain in endurance 
which is something amazing,” says 
Brown. “The principle involved is that 
the strength of a muscle can be aug- 
mented only by working against a de- 
gree of resistance. The added resist- 
ance of the Handicap increases resist- 
ance and, therefore, strength.” 

Brown says that “the more the 
Handicaps are worn, the stronger the 
muscles become.” He believes that line- 
men can wear them during agility 
drills, dummy and sled work. He fig- 
ures that backs can benefit from their 
use at any time except when working 
on the timing of plays, up until two 
days before a game. 

Handicaps help other athletes, too, 
Brown’s experiments show. 

‘IT advise their use of sprints in 
early season training and warm-ups, 
for middle distance men and distance 
runners on all cross country work, at 
all times for shot and discus per- 
formers except in actual participation, 





and for high jumpers to warm up in.” 

Weights, too, can be used in treating 
certain types of injuries. Charley hor- 
ses and knee injuries respond, Brown 
has found, although he doesn’t recom- 
mend the Handicaps for ankles or 
groin injuries, generally sprains. 

Boys can start wearing the weights 
at any age, Brown maintains, even 
moderately at six years. 

“From the ninth grade on is when I 
really think they should be used.” 
“That’s when the modern youth be- 
gins to spend too little time walking 
and too much time in automobiles,” 
Brown says, with a grin toward auto- 
man Tarbox. 

Although high schools, colleges and 
pro-teams are using the Handicaps, 
Tarbox doesn’t feel that their use is 
limited to athletes. One of his office- 
bound friends, faced with two weeks 
of Army Reserve summer training, is 
wearing them to get his legs in shape 
enough to keep up with youths half 
his age. 

“And they come in mighty useful in 
keeping your feet on the ground in a 
West Texas windstorm,” said Tarbox. 





NEW RUSSIAN FILM 
An exciting new 20 minute film about the Russian 
Olympic Gymnastic Team’s Triumphant Tour of 
the United States last January is now available 
from the Nissen Trampoline Company. Narrated 
by Bud Palmer, well known sports broadcaster, 
this film shows both the Russian Men‘’s and 
Women’s teams performing their winning routine 


and important highlights of their visit to America. 





The new film is excellent for pr ting gy 

and can be shown to P. E. classes, special groups 
and at assembly programs. 16 MM with sound. 
Full price: $29.50. 

Order now from: Nissen Trampoline Company, 930 
27th Avenue S. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 








BROCHURE FEATURES PORTABILITY 
OF SICO TUCK-AWAY TENNIS TABLE 

Portability of the Sico Tuck-Away tennis table is 
highlighted in a four-page folder recently issued 
by the manufacturer, Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

The rapidity and ease with which the Tuck-Away 
can be folded and rolled to a storage area 1'2 
x 5 feet are depicted on the two-color cover. 
Typical scenes of the table in use are supplement- 
ed by dimensional drawings and specifications. 

The Tuck-Away is approved by the U. S. Table 
Tennis Association for official tournament play. 
Copies of the literature may be obtained by 
writing Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc., 5215 Eden 
Ave. S., Minneapolis 24, Minn. 
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SAFETY AND REBOUND TUMBLING 
By Rich Harris 


Valuable contributions to sports often come in the form of 
the printed word. This book presents needed information for 
making the sport of rebound tumbling safe and worthwhile for 
school physical education programs. 

The author is a well-known authority on the practical teaching 
aspects of rebound tumbling. In the chapter of the Mechanics of 
Safety, he presents the correct methods of progressive instruction, 
spotting and teaching of “problem” stunts, which hit at the very 
heart of any instruction program. 

Safety and Rebound Tumbling is a “must” for any coach or 
physical education instructor. The price is $1.00. To order, send 
cash or check to: Nissen Trampoline Company, 930 27th Avenue 
S. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


by 
RICH HARRIS 














New lightweight starting platforms will add a splash of color 
and decor to many swimming meets this year. 

Molded from fiberglass-reinforced plastic, the platforms are 
available in sets of eight colors to match the score cards of 
timers and judges. They were developed by the Arizona division 
of Goodyear Aircraft Corporation in r 
several aquatic event officials. 


to requests from 





Because they are hollow, the warp-proof, rot-proof platforms 


are easy to stack for storage. Delivered with square-cut bases, 
they can be fitted quickly to any pool deck contour with simple 
hand tools, and can be firmly anchored with one bolt or screw 
at the rear of the base. The non-skid treads on the platform and 








its one step have a lifetime bond, GAC engineers said. 

Impervious to fading or discoloration from sun or chlorinated 
water, the platform is fungus resistant and may be cleaned and 
disinfected with ordinary detergents, according to the company. 





LACE-TITE 
a new gadget designed 
to keep laces tied 


A NEW ITEM will soon appear on the 
market which will be of interest 
to coaches, players, officials and fans. 
It is a gadget called LACE-TITE and is 
designed to do what the name implies 
—hold those laces tight. It is expected 
to eliminate time-outs on the basketball 
court and playing field for re-tying or 
adjusting loose strings on shoes and 
shoulder pads. 


This clever gadget was conceived by 
Dr. Charles Ruffing, TV educational 
specialist at Michigan State University, 
and his brother, John T. (Jack) Ruffing, 
former athlete, sports writer and now 
investment counselor of Greensboro, 
North Carolina. The idea grew out of 
an afternoon session of trying to keep 
the laces tied on their children’s shoes. 
The original conception was for the 
children’s market, but now the creators 
of this useful item realize a need and a 
great market in the adult sports field. 
LACE-TITE will find a ready market in 
all types of sports shoes — football, 
basketball, tennis, track, baseball, soc- 
cer, etc., and football shoulder pads. 
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It slides over a shoestring knot, the 
ends of the laces are threaded through 
a pair of holes, and the knot hasn’t the 
slightest chance of coming untied. 


So, if you notice fewer time-outs for 
adjusting laces, you will know that 
LACE-TITE has hit the sports market. 


SAVE UP TO 


on NATIONAL BRANDS of 
Watches, Binoculars, Luggage, etc. 


SEND $1.00 FOR MONEY SAVING DISCOUNT 
CATALOG & GENUINE LEATHER GIFT WALLET 


FIDELIS WHOLESALERS 
OPERATED BY TOTALLY DISABLED 
WORLD WAR II VETERAN 
Niagara Square Station 
P. O. Box 224—CA Buffalo, New York 


50% 





-. Book Reviews 


ae For Coaches, Trainers, 


Basketball’s Shuffle Offense — by Joel Eaves — 
In this well-written book, with 123 diagrams and 
and graphic illustrations, Coach Eaves clearly 
describes what the shuffle offense is, how to 
keep the defense off-balance, how to create 
more scoring opportunities and how to defense 
the opponent. There are five chapters on the 
many. options and variations of the shuffle to 
suit any problem or need... Other sections de- 
voted to free-lance play, situation maneuvers, 
the freeze, offense against the press, and many 
other scoring tips. Coach Eaves has been turning 
out top basketball teams at Auburn with un- 
canny consistency since 1949. He chose this dy- 
namic offense because it can be learned quickly 
by average team personnel and does not require 
towering giants to make it work.—Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey; $4.95. 


Illustrated Basketball Coaching Techniques—by 
Garland F. Pinholster — Here is a book that tells 
and illustrates how to teach the fundamental 
skills of basketball. The hook shot, the two- 
hand shot, the dribble, the lay-up, the pivot, in- 
dividual and team defense and all other essential 
skills of the game. In addition, you will find 
psychological techniques that can be an im- 
portant factor in winning. Coach Pinholster led 
all N.A.1.A. colleges in total defense for two con- 
secutive years. He has been named Basketball 
Coach of the Year in Georgia for the past three 
years.—Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliff, New 
Jersey. 


Progressive Weight Training—by Jack R. 
Leighton — Through detailed how-to-do-it instruc- 
tions, this book sets forth programs of progres- 
sive resistance exercises for all who are inter- 
ested in body development and conditioning. 
Fifteen fundamental exercises for boys and men, 
principally using a barbell, and fairly heavy 
weights, are given to develop symmetrically all 
major muscle groups, with repeat emphasis on 
arm and leg muscles. Another program of 17 
fundamental exercises primarily using light dum- 
bells and weighted shoes, is specifically designed 
for girls and women to improve hips, thighs, bust 
and waist. Each exercise is illustrated and fully 
explained. Also, recommended exercises for de- 
veloping physical skills and for correcting pos- 
tural deviations and weak joints. For those in- 
terested in competitive weight lifting, the book 
closes with an introduction to the sport and in- 
structions for performing the standard Olympic 
lifts. Ronald Press Company, New York 10, New 
York; $4.00. 


Trampolining Illustrated—by Chuck Keeney— 
Here is a complete introduction to the exhilarat- 
ing sport of trampolining by the coach who orig- 
inated many of its most widely-performed stunts. 
Each of the book’s 50 rebound tumbling stunts, 
illustrated with stop-action photos, is fully de- 
scribed and explained. The steps in learning to 
do them correctly are spelled out, along with 
methods of correcting errors and improving 
form.—Ronald Press Company, New York 10, New 
York; $4.00. 


Modern Athletic Training—by Ken Rawlinson— 
Here, clearly described and shown in_photo- 
graphs and diagrams, are safe, fast and effec- 
tive methods of getting athletes into shape and 
keeping them there. Most important, this guide 
shows the best ways to prevent, diagnose, and 
care for injuries of all kinds. Every phase of 
athletic training is covered in detail, from warm- 
up exercises to seasonal diets.—Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey; $5.95. 
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The Secrets of Judo—by Jiichi Watanabe and 
Lindy Avakian—A fully illustrated textbook feat- 
uring dynamic explanations of the art and science 
of the sport. An indispensable introduction to 
the essential nature of judo and its basic tech- 
niques. Over 250 photographs and drawings.— 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont, 
$3.75. 


Bread and Butter Basketball—by Alvin F. “Dog- 
gie” Julian—in a clear, easy-to-follow style, this 
famous coach gives you the ABC’s of successful 
basketball. The key to bread and butter basket- 
ball lies in the twenty-six “magic” numbers. This 
basic approach concentrates on eliminating er- 
rors and building sound basketball habits—on 
both offense and defense.—Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliff, New Jersey; $5.95. 


The Passing Game in Football—by Jack C. 
Curtice—This book is a detailed presentation of 
the fundamentals, the play patterns, and the 
strategy of forward passing. Individual tech- 
niques for the passer, the receivers, and the line- 
men are carefully explained in the discussion of 
various plays as well as in separate chapters. Al- 
though the plays are run from the single-wing T 
formation, the principles can be adapted to any 
offensive system.—Ronald Press Company, New 
York 10, New York; $3.50. 


The Cavalcade of Basketball—by Alexander M. 
Weyand—This is the first full-length story of the 
sensational growth of basketball. The author de- 
scribes the invention of basketball by James 
Naismith, traces its development, and records 
the colorful deeds of the great teams and players 
—collegiate, AAU and professional. Annual All- 
American teams for each category are included. 
—MacMillan Company, New York, New York; 
$5.00. 





POP WARNER 
(Continued from page 24) 


article “How To Study” has been 
selected as “must” reading for some 
400,000 Pop Warner midget gridders. 
Washington & Lee University fur- 
nished the all-star center and co-cap- 
tain in Courtney Mauzy, a young man 
who has won Dean’s list and honor 
roll recognition for the last four years. 


The defensive center assignment 
goes to Frank Jackunas, a solid 6 foot 
3, 200 pounder, from Detroit Universi- 
ty, and Jerry Smith, a pre-med student 
at Michigan U. 

The offensive backfield consists of 
quarterback Ron Stanley of Baylor, 
along with running mates Alan 
Rozycki, Dartmouth, Don Baucon, Air 
Force Academy, and All America team 
co-captain Jack Traynham of Virginia 
Military Institute. 

Equally as impressive-is the defen- 
sive backfield unit of John Ferguson 
of Kings College in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Jim Holden, Drexel Tech, and Paul 
Pupi of Geneva College, the latter a 
holdover from the 1960 Pop Warner 
Scholar-Athlete Team. 

Space does not permit a listing of 
all the honors earned by the above 
Scholar-Athletes, but they are out- 
standing on the football field and 
were leaders in campus activities, while 
maintaining high scholastic record. 
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FERRIS INSTITUTE 
(Continued from page 39) 


son for the success which has pervaded 
the athletic scene at Ferris of late. 
Said he: “Ketchman and his staff real- 
ly work at their jobs — day, night, 
on the field and off. 

“They ask of their athletes only 
what they give of themselves — every- 
thing they’ve got!” 





HOW TO STUDY 
(Continued from page 23) 


its ugly head, and he may wind up do- 
ing about an hour’s work. 

Thus, far from hurting my studies, 
football has actually helped them, 
through the hard work and meticulous 
planning it has made a part of my per- 
sonality and character. 


This great sport also teaches us the 
meaning of defeat and the means to 
overcome it; and, above all shows us 
that the path to victory, any victory, 
depends on leadership and cooperation, 
on excellence and coordination. 

The strength of the free world de- 
pends upon such qualities. On the foot- 
ball field, one is judged solely upon 
his performance. One’s church, parents, 
or economic status has nothing to do 
with playing on that first team. Recog- 
nition comes from what one has done 
himself, not what his ancestors have 
done. 

Yes, I can truly say that one can not 
only study and still play varsity sports, 
but one can play varsity sports and do 
better work than if he did not play. 
Every football practice session is a les- 
son in the organization of time in order 
to get the maximum efficiency out of 
time available. Carry this over to the 
organization of study time, and you are 
that much ahead of fellow students 
who haven’t as yet learned this basic 
device. Carry all these lessons into 
other lines of endeavor, and you are 
that much further ahead of those in 
other walks of life who did not take 
advantage of the chance to play foot- 
ball. 

In conclusion, if you will pardon a 
modern-day Greek’s lapse into the 
philosophical traditions of his ances- 
tors, football is to me the symbol of 
the American process, the personifica- 
tion of freedom’s story. 

It is a recreation that is more than 
a recreation; it is the arena in which 
one learns many lessons of life, les- 
sons not everyone is fortunate enough 
to learn. It is a study in itself, and an 
“A” in football is one of the most sig- 
nificant grades a man will ever earn. 
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GYMNASIUM APPARATUS — Quality gymnastic ap- PHYS-EDUCATOR — Popular exercise equipment de- 
paratus, physical conditioning and anthropometric signed especially for elementary schools. Installs 
equipment, game standards and gym mats. easily, anywhere. 
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BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS — Famous Selektor® SAFE-WAL — Cushioned wainscot for gyms and 
Brand scoreboards — accurate, fast and absolutely multi-purpose rooms. Absorbs and dissipates body 
dependable. impact. 





Excellence of design, materials and craftsmanship has been a Nissen MEDART tradition. So 
has the satisfactory solution of all problems concerning the planning and equipping of gym- 
nasiums. This unequalled background of experience is available to you without obligation. 
Whatever your requirements, consult Nissen MEDART. 


NISSEN BMicear: CORPORATION 


930 27TH AVE. S.W., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








SAFETY 
SUSPENSION 
HELMETS 


TOUGH ...SMOOTH ...LIGHTWEIGHT SHELL 


Withstands rugged wear! Sustains impact force! Smooth . . . 
hard . . . curved surface easily deflects blows — prevents 
holdinz action . . . moves with the wearer! 


SHOCK ABSORBING SAFETY SUSPENSION 


Separates head from contact with shell. Minimizes force by 
dissipating energy of any blow safely around the head. 


CUSTOM PROTECTIVE FIT 


A. Snap-on crescent shape Jaw Pads in 4 thicknesses 
for proper fit on any shape face. 





B. Adjustable, non-stretch Chin Strap anchors helmet 
securely in place. 


. Patented Crown Piece adjusts to different 
head heights. 


. Neckband in related head sizes — 
protects nape of neck. 


. High tensile, controlled-stretched webbing 
Safety Suspension in exact head sizes. 


Every deluxe feature is skillfully designed and carefully 
manufactured to rigid standards. The RIDDELL Helmet 
is a perfectly balanced unit to provide 

players with vital head protection and 

greater confidence in action. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc., CHICAGO, ILL. 


© Safety Suspension Helmets — U.S. Pat. Nos. 2,293,308 & 2,359,387. © Tubular Bar Guards — U.S. Pat. No. 2,785,406. 
¢ Snap-On-Jaw Pads — U.S. Pat. No. 2,863,151. © PS-8 Deluxe Chin Strap — U.S. Pat. No. 2,867,811. © Rubber Crown Piece — U.S. Pat. No. 2,969,546. 











